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pene’ CORPORATION,—The 67th ANNI- 
VERSARY FESTIVAL will be held on TUESDAY, April 24th, 
ander the Presidency of the Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR. The 
a of gentlemen willing to Cen Stewards will be thankfully 


ived by HODSON, F.R.S.L., Secretary. 
eo ‘8 Inn Chambers, 20, High Holborn. 


OYAL LITERARY FUND. 


GENERAL LORD ROBERTS, V.C. G.U.B. G.C.8.1. G.C.L.E., 
will preside at the 
10th ANNIVERSARY DINNER, to be held at the Whitehall Rooms, 
Hotel Métropole, 8.W., on WEDNESDAY, April 25, at half-past 6 for 


7 o'clock precisely. 
FIRST LIST OF STEWARDS. 











The Hon. William Waldorf Astor. | T. Norton Lon in, Esq. 
Alfred Austin, . Sir Alfred L "KCB KLE. 
jeorge Bentle ey. Sq. Clarence W. Mcilvaine. Esq. 
Colonel the Lord Eustace Cecil. Frederick Macmillan, Esq. 

—— Sir Tey ow, KCB. Sir Theodore alee a is B. 

e Rev. Can e, F.S.A. oa Murray, E: 

Frederick ponadilly, C. Parkinson — 

pel fi 7B. F.S.A. iG Protnero 

The Lord Justice Dave: The MB Rey, the Dean of 
ir John Fowler, Bart. Tc C.M.G. Roc! 

a Gassiot, Esq. Aifed. de F Rothschild, Esq. 

F. W. Gibbs, Esq., C.B. Q.C Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild, 
Henry bond Gibbs, Esq., F.S.A. M.P. 
Anstey Guthrie. J. E. Sandys, Esq., Litt.D. 
The Viscount Hampden. Clement Scott, , Esq. 


Colonel Henry Hozier. 

Arthur D. Innes, E: 

The Rey. Augustus essopp. 1 
Professor William Aare er. 
Orfeur J. Kilvington. a 
William a Esq., LL.D. 


A. Murray Smith, Esq. 
Sir Walter de a 
a Steinkopff, 
Sir Douglas Stra 
Major-General Thackwell, C.B. 
The Rev. J. Edward Vaux. 


sidney Lee The Hon. William Warren Vi acer 
Sir George Lew oe the Lord Wantage, 

W. E. H. Lecky, ‘Eea., D.C.L, LL.D. K.C.B. 

W. 8. Lilly, Esq. Captain G. Wemyss. 


y' 
The Rey. Robert J. Wilson, D.D. 
(Warden of Keble). 
Gentlemen willing to act as Stewards, or to attend the Dinner, are 
ee to communicate with oe Secretary Dinner ‘Tickets, One 
each. LEW. ELYN ROBERTS, Secretary. 
on ‘Adelphi-terrace, Wc. 


ROx4U INSTITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN, 
pp gp sage Piccadilly, W. 
aes (April 3), at Three o'clock, Professor J. A. 
FLEMING, M.A. F.R.S8., feesor of Electrical Engineering in Univer- 
Fs ee "lanien. First of Four Lectures on ‘ Electric Illumination.’ 
f-a-Guinea the Course. 
THURSDAY (April 5), at Three o'clock, FRANCIS SEYMOUR 
E) hy, dent of the Koyal Society of Ay ~~ gna First 
‘The Etching Revival.’ Half-a-Gui 
SATURDAY (April 7), at aoe o'clock, JOHN ALFRED GRAY, 
=. First of Two Lectures on ‘Life among the Afghans.’ Half-a- 
ninea. 


Subscription to all the Courses in the Season, Two Guineas. 
FRIDAY (April 6), at Nine o'clock, Professor — HORSLEY, 
F.B.C.S. F.R.8., on ‘ Destructive Effects of Projec 

To the Priday Evening Meetings Members and thelr Friends only are 





The Right Hon. Sir John Lubbock, 
Bart., M.P. 





hg ESS 








BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
—The NINTH MEETING of Ay! SESSION will be held on 
WEDNESDAY NEXT, APRIL 4th, 32, Sackville-street, Piccadilly, 

4 r to be taken at 8 P.. Antiquities will be exhibited, and the 
following Papers read :— 

me ad Forest and District in Prehistoric Times,’ By Dr. WIN- 


‘Notes on American Tumuli.’ By A. C. FRYER, Esq. Ph.D. M.A. 


W. DE GRAY BIRCH, F.8.A. | Honorary 
E. P. LOFIUS BROCK, F.S.A. f Secretaries. 


PROPOSED MEMORIAL to PROFESSOR 





At a Meeting held in Marischal oe Aberdeen, on 9th December, 
1893, on the motion of Sir William D. Geddis, Principal of the o University 
of Aberdeen, seconded by the President of the 


ITERARY, SECRETARIAL, -. CLERICAL 

4 WORK DESIRED by a LADY, who has ant two and a half years’ 
experience in a Government Office. Reads French, German, Dutch, 
Dano-Norwegian, and Swedish.—Address M. R., 11, Corawall-street, S. W. 


ANTED, a post as PRIVATE SECRETARY or 

LIBRARIAN by a Young Man, aged 27. Has a knowledge of 

French and German, and holds First-Class Scientific Certificates.— 
Address W. G. J., Hunter's Hall, Leavesden, Watford, Herts. 


PRIZE of TWENTY POUNDS will be given 
for the best ORIGINAL ESSAY on ‘The Advantages to be 
Derived from the Establishment of a Sound Semen Republic in 
the United Kingdom 
.. For conditions send stamped envelope to Eleusis Club, London. 


ANTED, ONE YEAR'S SOLE RIGHT of 

PUBLICA’ TION of High-Class NOVELETTES in ONE CHEAP 

FORM. Author may Republish in any other form after.—Address, in 

first instance (letters only, not MSS.), stating terms, Scnize, 16, Hamp- 
stead-road, N.W. 


APID TRANSLATION. — French, German, 
Italian Plays, Guinea an Act. Other works in proportion. Testi- 
oes. Literary reference.—Address Z., Jarvis, 25, High-street, Ken- 
sington. 


N ART MASTER, with Two Full Group Art 
Master's Certificates, and Science Teacher of Technical Subjects 
—trained at South Kensington—o f great experience and gu testi- 
monials, desires an ENGAGEMENT aor MAY Ist or after. Salary no 
ovject.—Apply Hitt, Villa Compton, Alexandra-road, Cardiff. 


OME OFFERED to YOUNG PEOPLE wishing 

to LEARN FRENCH in a Private Family. Well- Furnished 

Apartments and Two Furnished Cottages TO LET, with Grounds.— 
Mite. pe Rarme, Cote de Grace, Honfleur. 


DUCATION, —Particulars as to best University 

or Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at Home or 

Abroad, may be obtained, free of charge, by sending a statement of 
requirements to R. J. Bervon, M.A., 8, Lancaster-place, Strand. 


























“BLACK AND WHITE.” 
M® HENRY BLACKBURN’S STUDIO. 


INSTRUCTION in DRAWING for the PRESS with Technical Assist- 
ants. Students join atanytime. Advice and Instruction by Correspond- 
ence.—123, Victoria-street, Westminster (near Army and Navy Stores). 


BE DFORD COLLEGE LONDON (for WOMEN), 
8 and 9, York-place, Baker-street, W. 
Principal—Miss EMILY PENROSE. 


The COLLEGE OPENS for the EASTER TERM on THURSDAY, 
April 12. LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 











Wes ESTM INSTER SCHOOL.— An EXAMINA- 

to fill o not less than Seven Resident and Five Non- 
Resident "QUEEN" & SCHOLARSHI a several valuable EXHI- 
BITIONS will take place in JULY NEX'T.—Detailed information may 
be obtained from the Head Master, Dean’s-yard, Westminster. 


S': PAUL’S SCHOOL, LONDON. —An EXAM- 

INATION for ee up som the dation will 
be held on 4th of APRIL NEXT. ror information home to the Bursar, 
St. Paul’s School, West Kensington, W. 


OFAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
wi adh Hill, Staines.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
iapeaer r Employment in “in Bepten India, and the Colonies. About 











40 Students will be admitted in vember, 189. The abies of 
State bee ey ape for C as Assistant 
he Public Works Seaameun ann Three Appointments 








Council, it was unanimously resolved :— 
“That it is desirable that a Soecaet be Anstitated to de late Pro- 


as Assistant | Sapedianentonts in the i Department.—For par- 
ticulars apply to the Secrerary, at the Co 





fessor Minto,” and a whitey 
ey to carry out es em 


intended to institute a ee Se or Prize in memory of the late 
Professor Minto in connexion wit! saceeee the English Class or the 
ic Class at the dos depen) Ma heery Abe: 

1 desirous of —. ig will on intimate their subscriptions 
to the eon! y and Treasurer, D. M. A Cuacuzrs, 
Advocate, 18, G Adon oqunre, Aberdeen. 
lst March, 1894. 


” 


d amount to 1501. 7s., and it is 








UNIVERSITY of GLASGOW. 


PROFESSORSHIP OF HISTORY. 
The University Court of Ley University of Glasgow will, on June 14 
next, or some subsequent eA to the 5 aos of a PRO- 
'ESSOR to occupy the newly instituted CHAI HISTORY in ot 
pemagens.? The uties will begin from October Ist next. Candidate 








OCIETY of AUTHORS.—LITERARY PROPERTY. 
—The Public is ial warned against answering advertisements 
inviting MSS., or offering to place MSS., without the personal recom- 
mendation of a friend who has experience of the advertiser or the 
advice of the Society. By order, G. HERBERT THRING, Secretary. 
4, Porti -street, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 
N.B.—The AUTHOR, the organ of the Society. is published monthly, 
price 6d., by Horace Cox, Bream’s-buildings, E. 





OUGLAS JERROLD. —On MONDAY, April 9, 
at 8 rm. punctually, Mr. RW. MONTAGU will hold ‘A NIGHT 


with DOUGLA 
Cross, W.C. Biography ocd Criticism will be enforced by a Series of 
Select Readi illustrative of style, Sydney Smith and Albany Fon- 
blanque supply ying contrasts. Seats. reserved and numbered, Half-a- 

wn; admission, One Shilling. Tickets may be had of Mr. R. W. 
Moyracv, 20, Shepherd-street, Mayfair, W. 


YOUNG GENTLEMAN (Graduate) with Literary 
tastes would act as SECRETARY or ASSISTANT to Journalist 
or Member of Parliament. 
15, Argyle-square, W.C. 


ECRETARY, LITERARY or POLITICAL 
(Unionist). Advertiser offers his Services. Good knowledge of 
mg yah yp yt | gt 
Address H., 12, Carson-road, West Dui Duiw 8.E. sahara 





Highest references.—Address O. H. K., 








FRANCE.—The ATHENUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULUGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


[HE HIBBERT LECTURES, 1894.—A COURSE 

of EIGHT LECTURES on ‘CHRISTIANITY in its MOST SIM- 
PLE and INTELLIGIBLE FORM’ will be delivered by the Rev. 
JAMES DRUMMOND, MA. LL D. D Litt., Principal of Manchester 
College, Oxford, at the PORTMAN ROOMS, Baker-street, . iA follow- 
ing days, viz :—Monday, 16th. Thursday, 1 19th, Er ee Thursday, 
26th, and age 30th April; and ‘Thursday, 3rd, onday, 7th, and 
Thursday, 10th M ; dmission tothe Course of Lectures 
will be by Ticket. without payment. Persons desirous of atten‘ing the 
Lectures are requested to send their names and addresses to Messrs. 
Wittrams & Norcarr, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, W.C,, not 
later than Saturday, 7th April; and as soon as possible after that date 
Tickets will be issued to as many as the Hall will accommodate 

nee same Course of Lectures will also be delivered by Dr. Drummond 

OXFORD, in the large Lecture Room of Manchester College, on each 
a the following days. viz. :—Tuesday, 24th, and Friday, 27th April; and 
Tuesday. Ist, Friday, 4th, Tuesday, 8th, Friday, llth, Tuesday, 15th, and 
Friday. 18th May, at 5 p.w. Admission to the Oxford Course will 
free without Ticket. 
P. LAWFORD, Secretary to the Hibbert Trustees. 


T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The SUMMER SESSION BEGINS on MAY Ist. 

Students entering the School for the Summer Session are enabled to 
devote its three months to the uninterrupted study of Chemistry, 
Physics, and Biology, and so to — themselves for the Examina- 
tions in those subjects at the end of July. If successful therein, the 
are free to devote the entire Winter Session to the Lectures, Practica! 
Work, and Study required bo the more important professional subjects 
of Anatomy and Physiolog 

To enable Students entering & in May to thoroughly prepare Sema 
for the July E: ysics, there are Spec 
Lectures and Classes, with fae of instruction in Laboratory Prac- 
tice throughout the Summer Session. It is now os that the 
Chemistry and Physics Examination of the Conjoined Boards of the 
Colleges should be passed at least six months previous to the Primary 
Examination in Anatemy and Physiology. 

On September 26th and 27th there will be an Examination for EN- 
TRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE, in value from 
50 to 100 Guineas, for which students who enter in May are eligible to 














compete. 

The Residential Colle 
W. Students Legehen 
Arrangements are no ng mi 
Department, (2) a Tesidentiai Coll 
Wards, (4) a Nurses’ Home, and (5) Well-isolated Wards for Lying-in 
Women. This will add 100 Beds to the a The Medical, Surgi- 
cal, and Obstetric Tutors assist the Students in Preparing for the Final 
Exaininations. 

The School Secretary, Mr. F. H. Mappen, will forward the Prospectus 


on application. 
GEORGE P. FIELD, Dean. 
P. LUFF, M.D., Sub-Dean. 


YPE-WRITING. — Manuscripts Copied, Home 
Work. Terms, ld. per folio (72 words), or 5,000 words and — 
1s. per thousand.—Miss NicuTincatt, The Avenue, Stevenage, Herts. 


e i at present at 33 a a Adegpd H ag om 

woth charge of 751. e Academic Year. 
e to build a) > ‘New Out-Patients 
e for Students, (3) New Special 








YPE-WRITING.—MSS., Scientific, and of all 
descriptions, COPIED. Special attention to work rein care: 
Dictation Rooms (Shorthand or T; writing). Usual te: —! 
E. B. & I. Farran, Hastings House, Norfolk-street, Strand, "London (for 
seven years of 34, Southampton-street, Strand). 


'YPE-WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS., Plays, Re- 
views, parneton Legal, or other wera, wr neta with accuracy 

Te Copies.—Address Miss E. 

Tican, 2, Maitland Park-villas, Tiaversock hill, N.W. Established 1884. 


YPE-WRITING, 
Customers please note chan, 
Lansdowne-gardens, S. Lambeth, 8. 


UTHORS’ MS. neatly TYPE-WRITTEN. 


Moderate charges. Send sample order.—W., care of W. Stewart 
& Co., 41, Farringdon-street, London, E.C. 











in best style, 1d. per folio. 
of address.—Miss DDING, 23, 
., late of 243, South Lambeth-road. 








lodge twenty printed copies of their (ani 
taetinoaiads; it's any) in the hands of the undersigned, on or before 
May 12. ALAN E. CLAPP. RTON, 
spall to the Glasgow University Court. 
91, West Regent-street, Glasgow. 


NIVERSITY of EDINBURGH. 


NEW CHAIR OF HISTORY. 


The UNIVERSITY COURT will on MONDAY, 18th ee NEXT, or 
some qegase bert day, appoint a PROFESSOR to this CHA 

While any portion of regs will be within the scope of ‘the Chair, 
special regard will be had of the in the 
department of Modern History 

‘he Professor will be required to deliver annually at least one full 
Ordinary Course of 10) Lectures, and one full Honours Course of 
50 Lectures, and to discharge the other duties of a Professor. 

The Lectures will extend over either a continuous Winter Session of 
say six months, or, should the Court so determine, over half of the 
hylan Session, together with the Summer Session of say three 
months. 

The salary attached by Ordinance to the Chair is 900/., subject to 
abatement in the event of the University Fee Fund at any ‘time failing 
to provide the norma! salaries of the Professors. 

The wr pacers will be made ad vitam aut culpam, and carries with 
it the right to a pension on conditions prescribed by Ordinance. 

Each applicant should lodge with the undersigned, not later than 
Monday. 28th May next, sixteen copies of his application, and sixteen 
copies of an vad be signed may desire to submit. One copy of the 


application should be Arr 
M. R, et — University Court. 
University of Eainburgh, 19th March, 














Urs WRITERS. —SECOND-HAND 

MACHINES, equal to new, FOR SALE, EXCHANGE, or LENT 
on HIRE. Machines Sold by yeay tmen pot on terms to suit purchasers. 
Use of Machine taught free to hirers 0 
Yosts, Hammonds, Caligraph, Bar-locks, Fitch, &c., from £8. MS. Copied 
with accuracy and despatch at lowest rates. Highest references. Illus- 
trated Catalogue free.—N. Taytor, Manager, National Type-Writer 
Exchange, 74, Chancery-lane, London (Holborn end). 


P. WATT & SON BEG to ANNOUNCE that 
« they have REMOVED to HASTINGS HOUSE, 10, NORFOLK- 
STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
March, 1894. 


‘THE 4 AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 
Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 1, Paternoster-row. The 

interests of Authors capabl represented. Propos 

Estimates, and Accounts examined on behalf of Authors. 88S. pl 
with Publishers. Transfers carefully conducted. Twenty-five years’ 
ractical experience in all kinds of blishing and Book Producing. 

Bonsultation free.—Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors on 

application to Mr. A. M. Burcues, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster-row. 














HE AUTHORS’ BUREAU, Limited.—A Literary 
Syndicate and Press Agency. “A Medium of Communication 
between Authors, Editors, and teppei Advises upon, revises, 
and negotiates MSS. Interviews by appointment only.—Address the 
Secrerasy, 3, Victoria-street, Westminster, 
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ANDERSON & CO., Advertising Agents, 

e 14, COCKSPUR-STREET, CHARING CROSS, 8. 
Insert Advertisements in all Papers, Magazines, &c., at the lowest 
possible urers, & Special terms to to Institutions, Schools, Publishers, 
“f ¢., ON app 


C.™ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 
12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 








MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to DIS- 

POSE of the COPYRIGHT and PLANT of an important PRO- 
VI INCIAL WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, with Large Circulation and 
Advertising Connexion. en Jobbing Business. Principals only or 
their Solicitors treated with. 


‘ MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to DIS- 

Je POSE of the COPYRIGHT and PLANT of a WEEKLY PRO- 
VINCIAL NEWSPAPER, within 30 Miles of London. Excellent 
Profits and Thoroughly Good Plant; or ae might be arranged. 
Principals only or their Solicitors treated wit! 


} MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to nego- 
'e tiate for the PURCHASE of a good LONDON WEEKLY NEWS- 
PAPER of assured position and good profits. Principals only or their 
Solicitors dealt with.—C. Mircne.t & Co., 12 and 13, Ked Lion-court, 
Fleet-street, E.C. 


PICIURE REPARATION or CLEANING 


effected with gy to safe and cautious treatment, 
y M. RAINE THOMPSON, F 


Studio, ae | aaa Portman-sq uare, W. 


YHE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, 
is remarkable for its Display of Copies of Celebrated Works of 
THE GREAT MASTERS, 


Reproductions os the most important Paintings in the 
following Collections :— 


NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON.; LOUVRE, PARIS. 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE. | LUXEMBOURG, PARIS. 
WINDSOR CASTLE. | ROYAL GALLERY, DRESDEN. 
UFFIZI, FLORENCE. | HERMITAGE, ST. PETERSBURG. 








PITTI, FLORENCE. chain: tahnen, 
ACADEMY of FINE ARTS, FLO- | oascan: nome. 
AMSTERDAM. HAARLEM. 

The HAGUE. | FRANKFORT, 





THE PARIS SALONS. 


ise tesla DRAWINGS BY MILLET, COROT, — 
BIGNY, BASTIEN LEPAGE, AND MESD. 


Albums of Reference to the various Galleries are provided, — easily 
looked over, and are of great interest to Lovers of A 

A LARGE COLLECTION of EXAMPLES of MODERN a 
and ENGLISH ART in SELECTED FRAMES, suitable for HALL, 
LIBRARY, DRAWING-ROOM, BOUDOTR, &c. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE of 184 pages, with Illus- 
trated Supplement, containing nearly Seventy Miniature Photographs 
of Notable Autotypes, post free, One Shilling. 

New pamphlet, ‘ Autotype a Decorative and Educational Art,’ free on 


application. 
The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, London. 





RINTING and PUBLISHING.—To AUTHORS, 
—Special attention given to tte above. Estimates free. Accounts 
verified by Chartered Accountant.—Address Manacer, Rexburghe Press, 
3, Victoria-street, Westminster. 


A UTHORS ADVISED as to the PRODUCTION 

of WORKS in any Department of Literature, and Estimates for 
dee | and Publishing sent free. Sapte attention devoted to Pri- 

<g} Printed and Subscription Works.—Cnas. J. Ciarx, Publisher of 

the Uustrated Archeologist, and to several ‘Learned Societies, 4, Lin- 

coln’s Inn-fields, W.C. 











Catalogues. 
ee & mas VR: XY, 


Dealers in Old and Rare Books and MSS. 
GENERAL CATALOGUE, Part 5 (T—Z), with INDEX to the whole, 
NOW KEADY, post free, 1s. 
he Five Parts and Index sent post free for 3s. 6d. 
29, New Bond-street, London, W. 


OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms, 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO. 87, SOHO-SQUARE. 








TO DICKENS COLLECTORS AND LOVERS OF CHOICE BOOKS. 
Just published, 


LBERT JACKSON’S CATALOGUE (No. 66) 
of FINE and RARE BOOKS, many in new and fine bindings, 
including an entire New Series of Twelve Plates to illustrate Pickwick 
by T. Onwhyn, etched in 1847, now published for the first time; also a 
PORTRAIT of ROBERT SEYMOUR (the Original Illustrator of the 
Pickwick Papers), a Facsimile Reproduction on India Paper of the 
excessively rare and hitherto unknown Portrait published by his 
Widow in 1841. 
Gratis and post free. 


224, Great Portland-street, London, W. 


Fest EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 

including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus. 
trated by G. and R. Cruikshank, P’ siz, Rowlandson, &c. Th Aspe ao 
and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. Catal 
issued Monthly and sent post free on application. Books Boug! 4 
Watrzr T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford-street, London, W.C. 





ANTIQUE GEMS.—A Private Gentleman wishes 
to SELL a few ANTIQUE INTAGLIO and other interesting 
RINGS , also a small Cabinet ett Greek and Roman Silver Coins.— Write 
Gems, Willing’ 8 162, Piccadilly, W. 


‘THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL rie cant 50, Leadenhall-street, 


Contains hairless paper, over which the — slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each; 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 


MUD: ss 


SELECT 
LIBRABR Y. 








BOOKSELLERS, 
BOOK EXPORTERS, 
BOOKBINDERS, AND 
LIBRARIANS. 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 
THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE WORLD. 





UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited. 


30 to 34, NEW OXFORD-STREET, 


241, Brompton-road, S.W., and 48, Queen Victoria-street, 
E.C., London. 


And 10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 
T° LET, HOUSE, ten minutes from District 


Station, close to tram, thirty-three minutes from Charing Cross. 
Four or Five Bed-rooms, Three Sitting-rooms, Store-room, good, well- 
lighted and dry Offices south aspect ; —— on bank of river ; perfect 
quiet ; tine view of open countr: ; facil ties for keeping boat ; speaking 
tube and gas throughout; blinds. Rent, for a term, 50l. —Apply O., 10, 
Hammersmith-terrace, 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.—APARTMENTS in a 

comfortably Furnished House, in a central and a position, 
three minutes’ walk from 8.E.R., fifteen minutes from L.B. & 8.C.— 

R. G., Roxwell, Guildford- an Grove Hill- road, Tunbridge We 














Sales by Auction 
Pictures, Water-Csour Drawings, and Framed Engravings. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


Coins, Silver Plate. 
M¥iton PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 


CTION, at their House, 47, Leicester- mare, we, 

NDAY, April 2, at ten minutes oF 1 o'clock p: * a valuable 
COLLECTION of egg gi Sagi and sEWE LERY, the 
Properties of the late J. W. S, Esq., of Godalming, Surrey: 
and the late E. W. SiUNDERSON- p be of Barnes (by order of 
Executors). 





Antique Scientific Instruments, 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 
TUESDAY, April 3, at ten minutes t 1 o'clock precisely, a valuable 
COLLECTION of ANTIQUE ASTRONOMICAL and Coe 
INSTRUMENTS, formerly the yr Ae + = NAVAL OFFICER, in. 
cluding E: of , Sun ht Dials, ‘Telescopes, 
Sectors, G Cc 8, y 4 . the Sixteenth, Seven. 
teenth, and comers, a also Three Important Panels of 
—— — several Seventeenth Century Norwegian Carved 
‘ankards, &c. 











Engravings. 


moons. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


AUCTION, at their House, 47, depagenras toghy W.C., on 
THURSDAY. April 5, aT “a a: ane eae it 1 o'elock 
Seca 2 WATER. 


pe Sie SA a — an 

Nos, a. PICT URES, » the” of General 
DE RIGANOEE”. a St. Petersburg, and of the oy br GEORGE 
DUNN, J.P., and others, comprising a fine Series of Engraved Portraits 
of the French and Russian Courts, Periods of Louis XIV., XV., and 
XVL., after Rigaud, &c. —Engravings of the French School, Seventeenth 
and Fighteenth Centuries — and E of the Dutch 
School, early German Examples, by Albert Direr, Lucas Van Leyden, 
and others—Mezzotints by J. R. Smith, after Morland, Wheatley, Rey- 
nolds, &c., many in colours—Classical Subjects by Bartolozzi—Sporting 
Prints and Caricatures in colours, &c. 








Library of a Gentleman, removed from Hertfordshire. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., 
on WEDNESDAY, April 11, and Two Followin 2 fs Days, at ten minutes 
ae lo’clock precisely, the LIBRARY of ees 1tLEMAN, removed from 

rtfordshire, Ninth Edition 
—Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, 49 vols, in oe urtis's British Encomo- 
logy. 16 vols.—Dugdale’s Monasticon, 8 vols.—Gould'’s Birds of Great 
Britain. 5 vols.—Froude’s England, 12 vols.—Campbell’s Chancellors and 
Chief Justices—Lodge’s Portraits 4 vols. folio—> uremberg Chronicle, 
fine copy, 1493—Macklin’s Bible, 6 vols.—Redouté, Les Lilacées, Roses 
et Histoire des Plantes—Catesb: 2b Natural History of Carolina, 2 vols, 
—Lingard’s England, 10 vols. Iman—Defoe’s Novels, 20 vols. half- 
morocco—A’Beckett’s Comic England and Rome—Clutterbuck’s Hert- 
oy gael Historical Collections—Claude’s Liber Veri- 
tatis, 3 vols., &c 








FRIDAY NEXT.—Photographic Apparatus, 
ME: J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on — 
NEXT, April 6, at_half-past 12 precisely, PHO'TTOGRAPHIC APPARA- 
TUS, consisting of Hand, Studio, and other Cameras in many sizes— 
Tripod Stands, Dry Plates, Mounts, Presses, Shutters, &c., by well-known 
Makers—Electrical Accessories—various — Tnstruments—Books 
—a quantity of good Household Furniture, & 
On view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 





Miscell Books, a Selection from an old Country Library, 





will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Welli 
eo Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, April 3, and Following Day, a 
o'clock precisely, ‘PICTURES, WA’ TER-COLOU JR po eo ‘and 
FRAMED ENGRAVINGS from various COLLEC’ 


Stipple, and Mezzotint—and Water-Colour Drawings of the English and 


Continental Schools. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Valuable and important Autograph Letters, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, April 5, and Two Followin 
Days, at 1 o'clock prec isely, important and valuable COLLECTIONS o 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS = HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, the Pro- 
erty of VARIOUS COLLECTORS, comprising Letters with Royal 
ign Man Bene =A og Letters of Byron, Carlyle, Coleridge, 
Disraeli, Dr. Johnson, E. Kea mb, Thackeray, &c.—an important 
Collection of Auto; graph nanens ‘written by and relating to Lord Nelson 
—the Original aaeaneink of Tennyson’s Poem On a Spiteful Letter— 
Autograph Letters of Robert and Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Increase 
Mather, Benjamin Franklin, George Washington—an extremely inter- 
esting and important Series of Letters from Cadwallader Colden—a 
most important Series of Autograph Letters of John Keats—a ae 
Survey of the Autograph of George Washington, with plan—Autograph 
Letters of Jane Austen, George Eliot, Lord Chesterfield, Dean swift, 
Cowper, Burns, David Hume—an Original Plan in the Autograph of 
Sir es Wren, on vellum, 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








The valuable and extensive Library of the late Rev. W. E, 
BUCK. 


, M.A, 


SECOND and CONCLUDING PORTION. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington-street, 

Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, ‘April 16, and Eleven Following Days, at 
1 o'clock ek precisely, th the valuable and extensive og of the late 
Rev. LIAM EDWARD BUCKLEY, M.A., SECOND and CON- 
Cc CLUDING PORTION, comprising important works in the various 
Branches of English and Foreign Literature, many ou Large Paper and 
in fine condition—Historical and other Manuscripts—Works by Oxford 
Writers, or relating to the University and City—Kare and Early Printed 
Books—Publications of the Roxburghe (a complete Set), Bannatyne, 
and other Clubs and Societies—First Editions of Standard Authors— 
Galleries and Books of Prints, County Histories, and valuable Biblio- 
graphical Works—Collections on Penmanship—Early Latin and English 
Plays — Americana — Songs, Poetry, &c.—Engravings and Drawings. 
Framed and in the Portfolio—a Set of the Arundel Society ’s Publica. 
tions, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had, price Half-a- 
Crown each. 





Valuable English and Foreign Autograph Letters, 
N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellin, 94 
street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, April 23, at 1 o’clock precisely, 
COLLECTION of AUTOGRAPH LETTERS (English an Foreign), 
including many rare Autegraphs of Celebrities—important Letters of 
Napoleon and his Family, or referring to him—an extensive Corre- 

d concerning Egyptian Affairs under the Khedive Ismail, &c. 


P 





YURNER, RUSKIN, and other Masters.—Choice 

and Rare Engravings, Drawings, and Books. Speciality, Turner's 

‘Liber Studiorum’ A NEW CATALOGUE (No. 12) now ready, price 6d. 
post free.—W-a. Warp, 2, Church-terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 








TT URNER’S LIBER STUDIORUM. 


A fine COLLECTION of separate PLATES from Turner's most 
important Engraved Work, in first and later states, to be had at very 
moderate prices from Wm. Wan, 2, Church-terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 





May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





REAT NAPOLEON and his Family. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by Av! CTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, April 24, at 1 o'clock precisely, an 
important COLLECTION of AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and SIGNED 
DOCUMEN’S of the GREAT NAPOLEON, the Members of his 
Family, his Supporters and his Opponents. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


An important Collection of Letters and Documents of the 
G. 


4m 
Works on the Drama, Coloured Caricatures, and Prints by 
Alken, Cruikshank, Heath, §c. 
MESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on MONDAY, 
April 2, and Four Following Days, at 1 o'clock, MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS, comprising Hogarth’s Ouiginal Works, 1735-57, ditto restored 
by Heath, and Ireland's Graphic Lilustrations, Large Paper—Museum 
Florentinum, 12 vols —David, (Euvres d Antiquité, 35 vols.— Whitaker's 
Craven and halley—Harwood’s Lichfield—Barrett’s Bristol—Punch, 
1840 to 1893—Burton’s Arabian Nights, 16 vols.—Villon sate 8 Arabian 
— &c., 13 vols —Shelley’s Works, 8 vols. 
5 vols. —Dickens’s Works, 28 vols. — Thackeray's Flore et Zephyr, 
8 plates, Virginians, Pendennis, &c., 7 vols.— Cruikshank’s Omnibus and 
Table Book—k; s Life of an Actor— Works of Richard Jefferies, 
15 vols.— books on the Drama—Lives of Actors and Actresses—a Collec- 
tion of Coloured Caricatures and Prints by Alken, G. and R. Cruikshank, 
Heath, and others—Two American Walnut Revolving Bookcases, &c. 


Catalogues are preparing 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
pectfully give notice that aa! will hold the following 
SALES "by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, ol aaa St. James’s- 
square, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 
On MONDAY, April 2, WATER-COLOUR DRAW- 
INGS of the late Sir GEORGE BERKLEY, K.C.M.G., and others. 


On MONDAY, April 2, COLLECTION of Old 


CHINESE PORCELAIN, recently received from China, 


On TUESDAY, April 3, PICTURES bY OLD 
MASTERS, the Property of the late Mrs, T. F. WAL 


On THURSDAY, April 5, OBJECTS of ART 
— Old ENGLISH SILVER PLAT E, formerly the Property of WILLIAM 
OSIER, Esq.; OBJECTS of ART of ne SIXTEENTH CENTURY, of 
the late Mr GEORGE ATTENBOKO and from other Sources; 
and a COLLECLION of AKMS and HUN TING IMPLEMENTS of the 
aie _ SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES, the Property of 3 


GENTLEMA 
On FRIDAY, April 6, the COLLECTION of 


PORCELAIN, FAIENCE, and DECORATIVE OBJECTS of the late 
., of Durham, and PORCELAIN and DE- 


RAT LO from Private Sources. 

On SATURDAY, April 7, MODERN PICTURES 
and DRAWINGS of the late J. W. BARNES, Esq., F.8.A., of Durham. 

On MONDAY, April 9, MODERN PROOF 
ENGRAVINGS, the Property of a GENTLEMAN; COLOURED EN- 
GRAVINGS after G. Morland, &c. 

On TUESDAY, April 10, COLLECTION of 
OLD ENGLISH PORCELAIN, the Property of a GENTLEMAN. 

On WEDNESDAY, April 11, PORCELAIN and 
DECORATIVE OBJECTS from Dunmore, the seat of the Right Hon. 
the EAKL of DUNMORE; and PORCELAIN and OBJECTS of ART 
and VERTU from Private Sources. 

On SATURDAY, April 14, WATER-COLOUR 


DRAWINGS, the Pro rty, of the late G. A. FULLER, Esq., the late 
WILLIAM COSIER, sq., and from other Private Collections. 

















Seeond Edition now ready, much enlarged, 3s. 6d. 


Ov MORALITY and the MORAL QUESTION. 
By Prof. LIONEL BEALE, M.B. 





London: J.& A, Churehill. 
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PBuAcKwoop? 8S MAGAZINE. 
No. 942. APRIL, 1894. 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
A BIRD of PASSAGE. By Beatrice Harraden. 
EMERSON’S MEETING with DE QUINCEY. By P. L. 
The RICH MISS RIDDELL. By Dorothea Gerard. 
RABELAIS AT HOME. By R. E. P. 
A LOST ENGLISH CITY. By H. M. Doughty. 
MECHMET the WRESTLER, a BRIGAND of TURKEY. 
ON ACQUIRED FACIAL EXPRESSION. By Dr. Louis Robinson. 
The SHADOW of DEATH: a Tale of the Ashanti War. 
TROUTING TATTLE. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 
A LEGEND. By H. Fielding. 
The GLADSTONIAN MYTH. 
BIG GAME SHOOTING. 
ROSEBERY’S RIDDLES. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Now ready, price Sixpence, 
LeOxyee ans MAGAZINE. 
APRIL, 


The MATCHMAKER. By L. B. Walford. Chaps. 23-27, 
The EYE of the GREY MONK. By Mrs. W. E. H. Lecky. 
MORTMAIN. By A. H. Beesly. 
REMINISCENCES of INDIAN SAURIANS. By C. T. Buckland. 
A COMMONPLACE MAN, By Keith Kenyon. 
The PLEIADES. By W. Schooling. 
IN AMBUSH at the LAKE SIDE. By F. Whishaw. 
AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


Just published, 


THs DISCOURSES of PHILOXENUS, 


BISHOP of MABBOGH, A.p, 485-519, 
Edited from Syriac MSS. of the Sixth and Seventh Centuries in the 
British Museum, 

WITH AN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 
BY 


E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, Litt.D. F.S.A. 


Published under the Direction of the Royal Society of Literature of 
the United Kingdom. ‘ 


Vo i SY BIA C 


Demy 8vo. half-calf, 
Price ONE GUINEA. 


TEXT. 


The Second and Concluding Volume, containing the English Trans- 
lation, &c., will be published in a few months at the same price. 

The Volumes not being sold separately, purchase of Vol. I. is binding 
for Vol. IT. 


13, Bedford-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. 
ASHER & CO. 





HE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
APKIL, 1894. 
The HOUSE of LORDS: 
1. An Unfair Penalty on Peers. By the Hon. St. John Brodrick, 
T° the Hon. George N. Curzon, M.P.; and Lord Wolmer, 


2. Reform by “ Resolution. - ee Prof. Goldwin Smith. 
yy Thomas Burt, M.P. 
4. Avolich its V on. By T. Weumes Reid. 


The EVICTED TENANTS PROBLEM. By Michael Davitt. 

A NEGLECTED SENSE. By Edward Dillon. 

SIMON RYAN the PETERITE. By the Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 

a” ~~gumaiemmeneees of the TRADES UNION VOTE. By Frederick 
icks. 





REALISM of TO-DAY. By the Countess Cowper. 
EARLY SOCIAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. By Sir John Simon, K.C.B. 


The QUEEN and her “PERMANENT MINISTER.” By the Hon. 
Reginald B. Brett. 

FRAU AJA. By H. Schiitz Wilson. 

PROFESSOR SAYCE on “The HIGHER CRITICISM.” By the Rey. 


Professor Cheyne. 


The COW AGITATION ; s the Mutiny- Shiuge). in India. By the Hon. 
Oday Pertap Singh, Csi (Rajah of B 

RECENT SCIENCE. By Prince Kropotkin. 

The UTTER CORRUPTION in AMERICAN POLITICS. By the Hon. 
Amyas Stafford Northcote. 


London : Sampson Low, Marston & Company, Ltd. 








;T HSE N E W R EVIE W. 
APRIL, 1894, price One Shilling. 
The SETTING and the RISING SUN. 
1. The Personalities. By Aliquis. 
2. Lord Rosebery’s Opportunities. By Outis. 
The PACIFICATION of eg By W. Laird Clowes. 
HANNELE: a Dream-Poem. II. By Gerhart Haup T lated 


by William Archer. illwetrated: 5 
A NOTE on WALT WHITMAN. By Edmund Gosse. 
mc PROTECTORATE for CHILDREN. By the Rey. Benjamin 
Vaugh 
PARTIES in IRELAND and the MINISTRY. By T. M. Healy, M.P. 
SOME RELICS of the BRONTES. (lllustrated.) By W. W. Yates. 


A oe of CRIME. By Janet Achurch and Charles Char- 
ngton 


An ILLUSTRATED LOVE-EPIC. 
With Notes by Gerard Fiennes 


AUSTRALIAN CRICKET and CRICKETERS. By F. R. Spofforth. 
IN a FOOL'S PAKADISE. A Short Story. By Oswald Crawfurd. 
CHESS. (With Problems.) By I. Gunsberg. 

London: Wm. Heinemann, 21, Bedford-street, W.C. 


(Concluded.) By W. M. Thackeray. 





L ® CORRESPONDANT 
4 es LE 10 ET LE 25 DE CHAQUE MOIS. 


s, Départements et Etranger : 
Un an, 3 ., 6 mois, 18 fr. ; un numéro, 2 fr. 50. 
Soixante-sixi¢me Année. 
25 MARS, 1894. 
Sur_ses PAS, traduit du lonais @HENRY SIENKIEWICZ. 


ronne C, de Baulny, née Rouher. 
Le MARECHAL OUDINOT: SOUVENIRS de la DUCHESSE de 


EGG 
La SCIENCE MODERNE: THEORIES et DECOUVERTES. Baron 
Denys Cochin an 
Le ROMAN du GRAND ROT, d'aprés des Documents inédits. ITI. 
Lucien Perey. 
La MUSIQUE ‘5 la POESIE, d’aprés un Livre récent. Camille 


BRellaigu 
Au GRE tes | CHOSES. II. A.-M. Gladés. 
Les alti et les HOMMES, fim pea “au Théatre, de la Litt¢ra- 


ure et des Arts. Victor Fo 
saa a TTERAIRE de TETRANGER : ANGLETERRE. Marie 


Feuillets militaires. 
“ttaillie eunet (inion 1852-1862). 
CHRONIQUE POLITIQUE. Louis Joubert. 


Paris: Bureaux du Correspondant, 14, Rue de l’'Abbaye. London: 18, 
Henrietta-street. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 1820 to 1892, 
NOTES and QUERIES for APRIL 29th, May 13th, 


27th, JUNE 10th, 24th, and JULY 8th, 1893, contains a BIRLIO- 
GRAPHY of the EARL of BEACONSFIELD. This includes KEYS to 
‘VIVIAN GREY,’ ‘CONINGSBY,’ ‘LOTHAIR,’ and ‘ENDYMION.’ 


Price of the Six Numbers, 2s. ; or free by post, 2s. 3d. 


Rg | S$ Francis, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery- 
e, B 


SePnwPrneepyp = 


Souvenirs du Général de 


~ 
ad 








IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY 
SIR ROBERT S. BALL, F.RS., 


Professor of Astronomy and Geometry at the University of 
Cambridge. 


AX ATLAS OF ASTRONOMY. 


Containing 72 beautifully executed Plates, 





With Explanatory Letterpress and Complete Index. 


Small 4to. handsome cloth gilt cover (designed by Walter Crane), 
gilt edges, price l5s. 


The Times says :—“‘ The atlas is admirably adapted to meet the needs 
and smooth the difficulties of young and inexperienced students of 
astronomy, as well as materially to assist the researches of those who 
are more advanced.” 

George Philip & Son. 
Lendon : 32, Fleet-street. _Liverpool : 45 to 51, , South h Castle- “street. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


——e— = 


Tue FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
APRIL. 

ek 4 om ee the EVICTED TENANTS. By 

CONSTANTINOPLE asan HISTORIC CITY. By Frederic 


Harriso 
ARE our “PRISONS a FAILURE? By the Rev. W. D. 
orrison 
Mr. MALLOCK’S TRUMPET PERFORMANCE. By G. 
woes os 
FLY-FISH By Basil Field. 
The ITALIAN E BANK SCANDALS. By Napoleone Colajanni. 
bate = A 4 STUDENTS in DESIGN. By Mrs. J. E. H. 


The ORPENT'S STRANGENESS. By W. H. Hudson, 

The FRENCH in TUNIS. By Count Gleichen. 

a ae aig yee End By Fred Hammill. 

TWO P Paul Verlaine. 

The TRUE SpIst OVERY of AMERICA. By Stoddard 
ewey. 


HERBERT SPENCER. 


APHORISMS from the WRIT- 
INGS of HERBERT SPENCER. Selected by JULIA 
RAYMOND GINGELL. With Portrait of Herbert 
Spencer. Crown 8vo. 3s. 

“The volume is full of information easily accessible......A 
useful and adequate little volume.”—St. James’s Gazette. 





MRS. RAY S. LINEHAM. 


The STREET of HUMAN HABI- 


TATIONS. By Mrs. RAY §. LINEHAM. Fully illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘* There is an illustration on every page. Altogether it is 
a very bright and pleasing book, and will make the dry 
stones of the British Museum live again most delightfully 
to every reader.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 


H, C. CHATFIELD-TAYLOR. 


An AMERICAN PEERESS. By 


H. C. CHATFIELD-TAYLOR. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
[This day. 
BESSIE HATTON. 


ENID LYLE. By Bessie Harton. 


2 vols, crown 8vo. [Next week. 





CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, London. 





Now ready, 


RECTORIAL ADDRESSES delivered 
at the UNIVERSITY of ST, ANDREWS, 
1863-1893, Sir WILLIAM STIRLING-MAX- 
WELL to the MARQUIS of BUTE, Edited, 
with an Introduction, by WILLIAM KNIGHT, 
LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews, Demy 8vo, price 
10s, 6d, 


“This is a volume that will be treasured by alumni of 
St. Andrews wheresoever the fates may have borne thenr, 
It will revive sunny memories of days departed, and vividly 
recall scenes that time has obscured but not obliterated.” 

Dundee Advertiser. 


“The volume is both valuable and attractive, and it 
is got up in a style worthy of the ‘City of the Scarlet 
Gown,’ of which it is meant to be a memorial,.”—Scotsman. 

‘Besides being of special interest to all whose student 
days are recalled by them, appeal more generally to those 
who wish to understand the aims and ideals of our Scottish 
universities during the latter half of the ninteenth century.” 

Glasgow Herald. 





SANTA TERESA: being some 
Account of her Life and Times, together with 
some Pages from the History of the last 
great Reform in the Religious Orders. By 
GABRIELA CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM, In 
2 vols, demy 8vo. price 32s, 





An INTRODUCTION to STRUC- 
TURAL BOTANY. (Flowering Plants.) By 
D. H. SCOTT, M.A. D.Sc. Crown 8vo, illus- 
trated, price 3s, 6d. 





INVESTIGATIONS on MICROSCOPIC 
FOAMS and on PROTOPLASM. By Prof. O. 
BUTSCHLI. Translated by E. A. MINCHIN, 
B.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. Demy 
8vo. illustrated with 12 Lithograph Plates, price 
18s. net. 





An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY 
of MAMMALS, LIVING and EXTINCT. By 
Sir W. H. FLOWER, Director of the Natural 
History Departments, British Museum, and 
RICHARD LYDEKKER. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
763 pages. and illustrated with 357 Wood 


Engravings, Cheaper Edition, Price 12s. 6d. 





An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY 
of FISHES, By A. C. L. GUNTHER, Keeper 
of the Zoological Department in the British 
Museum. Demy 8vo. cloth, 720 pages, and 
illustrated with 320 Wood Engravings, Cheaper 
Edition. Price 12s. 6d. 





MARGARET DRUMMOND, 
MILLIONAIRE. By SOPHIE F, F. VEITCH. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. price 63, 





DRYBURGH EDITION OF THE 
WAVERLEY NOVELS.—VOL. 18. 
REDGAUNTLET. Illustrated by 


George Hay, R.S.A. Now ready. Crown 8vo, 
price 5s, cloth, and 6s. half bound. 





London: A, & C, BLACK, Soho-square, 
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A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


MODERN HERETIC. 
THE STORY OF A SCHISMATIC. 
A NOVEL WITH A PURPOSE. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, Five Shillings. 





Dr. R. F. Horton says :—‘“‘A more merry, wholesomely sunny book it 
has not been my lot to read from any of our living authors. In addition 
to the humour, there is a constantly occurring felicity of phrase which 
reminds one of George Meredith.” 

Glasgow Herald.—‘‘ A very remarkable and distinguished book. The 
author has done for the Oxford of 1850 something like what Mrs. 
Humphry Ward did for the Oxford ofa later generation ; but in place of 
a revolt from Christianity, we have only a revolt from Anglicanism as 
the momentary type of the search after truth, and thus we are spared 
such @ portentous endeavour as the New Brotherhood.” 





James Clarke & Co. 13 and 14, Fleet-street, London. 





Seventh Edition, with Additions, price 1s. post free, 
OSE and THROAT DISEASES. By GEORGE 
MOORE, M.D. Revised by Dr. LENNOX MOORE. 
London: James Epps & Co. Limited, 170, Piccadilly, and 4&, Thread- 
needle-street. 





New and Cheaper Edition, price Two Shillings, 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
Astronomy. Eighth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 
B.A. F.R.A.8. 

“Has, we are glad to see, reached an eighth edition, which enables 
this excellent introduction to the facts of astronomy to be brought up 
to date.” —Guardian. 

Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 





Second Edition, price Sixpence, cloth, 


EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 
the most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


“Well adapted to accomplish their purpose.” 
Dr. B. A. Goutp, Editor of the Astronomical Journal. 


Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, 
NOTES and QUERIES for DECEMBER 10th and 
ck 24th, 1892, and JANUARY 7th and 2lst, 1893, contains a BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY of MR. GLADSTONE. 
Price of the Four Numbers, 1s. 47.; or free by post, 1s. 6d. 

: aes S Francis, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery- 
jane, s 








In preparation, to be published very shortly, 


ADDEN’S HANDBOOK to the LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT ACT, 1894. 


Being a Complete and Practical Guide to the above Act and its Incor- 
porated Enactments, with Full Texts, Explanations, 
and Copious Index. 
Companion Volume to ‘ The Councillors’ Handbook,’ by 
HERBERT and JENKIN. 


(Published by us under the Local Government Act, 1888.) 


It will be recollected that the principal Author of the ‘Councillors’ 
Handbook’ was Mr. N Herzert, who at the time was Private Secretar: 
to the then President of the Local Government Board. Hadden, Best 
Co. have been fortunate in securing for the present work the services 
of agentieman who, from his oft:cial position, throughout his career, 
and particularly during the last twelve months, had his mind steeped in 
every branch of the subject, but who, by the rules of the Civil Service, 
is prevented from publishing his name. .» B. & Co. have no hesitation 
in anticipating that the same ‘ official value” will attach to the present 
work as to its companion. 

HADDEN’S HANDBOOK to the LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1894, 
will deal very thoroughly with the Constitution, Election, and Proceed- 
ings of Parish Meetings, Parish Councils, District Councils, and Boards 
of Guardians under the Act, and the powers confe upon them. 

Particular attention will be given to rirsT PROCEEDINGS under the Act, 
and to the exrensive powrrs which Country Covuncits will have for the 
a oe of giving effect to its provisions. 

The work will be written, as far as the subject will permit, in un- 
technical language, and will be provided with a Full and Complete Index. 
The price will be 7s. 6d. 

Hadden, Best & Co., West Harding-street, London, E.C. 


W. Cc. BENNETT’S POEMS 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
SONGS for SAILORS. 


Morning Post.—‘‘ Spirited, melodious, and vigorously graphic.” 

ily News.—‘‘ Very spirited.” 

Pali Mall Gazette.—“ Really admirable.” 

Morning Advertiser.—‘“‘ Sure of a wide popularity.” 

John Bull.—‘“‘ Very successful.” 

Examiner.—‘‘ Full of incident and strongly expressed sentiment, and 
having a simple, dashing, musical roll and movement that reminds us 
of some songs that are favourable with all sailors, and the touches of 
humour he introduces are precisely of the kind that they will relish.” 

Graphic.—* We may fairly say that Dr. Bennett has taken up the 
mantle of Dibdin.” 

Scotsman.—*‘ Dr. Bennett’s heart is thoroughly in his work....All 
spirited and vigorous. There isa healthy, manly, fresh-air dash about 
them which ought to make them popular with the class for whose use 
and pleasure they are designed,” 

Nonconformist —‘‘ These songs bear a true literary mark, and give out 
the genuine ring.” 

pape dahon It seeks to quicken the pulses of our national life. 
It is to hoped those spirit-stirring songs may be sung in all parts of 
the world by our gallant tars, northand south, eastand west— wherever, 
in short, the Union Jack floats proudly over the sea. We heartily com- 
mend Dr. Bennett’s ‘ Songs for Sailors’ to the public at large.” 

Mirror —‘‘ With admirable felicity he embodies national sentiments 
and emotions which stir the hearts of the people.” 

Ieeds Mercury.—‘There is no one nowadays who can compete with 
Dr. Bennett as a popular song-writer. In his volume of sea songs we 
find the qualities which must secure its success.” 

Liverpool Mai!.—“ Dr. Bennett has devoted his lyrical powers to a noble 
object in this comprehensive yet inexpensive work. This gem deserves 
tw be patronized not only by our entire Royal Navy, but by all our 
Sailors’ Homes and all our Mercantile Marine Associations.” 

Echo.— These songs are literally written for sailors, and they are 
precisely the kind of songs that sailors most enjoy. 

Metropolitan.—* Instinct with patriotic fire.” 

Illustrated London News.—‘ Right well done.” 

News of the World.—‘ There is real poetry in these songs.” 





Chatto & Windus, Piccadilly. 





BARABBAS. 
By MARIE CORELLI. 


The FOURTH, FIFTH, and 
SIXTH EDITIONS were 
exhausted on publication. A 


SEVENTH EDITION is 


now ready. 


BARABBAS : 


A DREAM OF THE WORLD’S TRAGEDY. 


By MARIE CORELLI, 
Author of ‘A Romance of Two Worlds.’ 


SEVENTH and CHEAPER EDITION. 


Crown 8vyo. 6s. 


Miss Corelli’s new romance has been received 
with much disapprobation by the secular papers, 
and with warm welcome by the religious papers, 
By the former she has been accused of blasphemy 
and bad taste; “a gory nightmare”; “a hideous 
travesty”; “grotesque vulgarization ”; ‘unworthy 
of criticism”; ‘‘ vulgar redundancy”; ‘‘ sickening 
details "—these are some of the secular flowers of 
speech, 


BARABBAS. 
By MARIE CORELLI. 


‘* By the dignity of its conceptions, the reserve 
around the Central Figure, and the fine imagery of 
the scene and circumstance, it has a likeness to 
the Ammergau Play, with the introduction of more 
modern problems and suggestions...... Not a single 
word beyond the Scripture utterances is placed in 
the mouth of the Redeemer, while the Blessed 
Virgin is treated in a wholly ideal way......The 
studies of character are very striking...... There is 
much that is elevating and devout in this remark- 
able literary work.”— Guardian, 


BARABBAS. 
By MARIE CORELLI. 


“Marie Corelli has too much reverent and 
artistic feeling to degrade the ideal of mankind. 
cacene A glorious mystery surrounds the Son of Man 
in her pages, as in those of the first Church his- 
torians...... Her characters move, not as puppets, 
but as men and women, instinct with life, warm 
with passion...... The best proof of the success of 
‘Barabbas’ is that, in spite of its free handling of 
generally received facts, it is interesting to the 
i Bee It is human, broad-based on the rock of 
our common nature, appealing to what is best in it, 
and fashioned by an artist hand.” 

Illustrated Church News, 


BARABBAS. 
By MARIE CORELLI. 


“A book which teems with faith without any 


appearance of irreverence.” 
Church of England Pulpit. 








METHUEN & CO, 36, Essex-street, W.C. 








MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—_——~_—— 
NOW READY. AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


DAVE’'S SWEETHEART. 
By MARY GAUNT. 
2 vols. 218, 


‘«In every respect one of the most powerful and 
impressive novels of the year.”—Daily Telegraph, 


DAVE’'S SWEETHEART. 


‘¢ Essentially a strong book, The writer has a 
wonderfully clean way of describing the elemental 
facts of life, and lets her plummet line go down 
deep into the depths of the sea of human tears. The 
book is of interest down to the last line.”—7Zablet, 


DAVE’S SWEETHEART. 


“ The narrative is throughout animated and rises 
occasionally to heights of great dramatic power, 
whilst the picture of life in the diggings is de- 
lineated in a way that compels admiration.” 

Weekly Sun. 


DAVE’'S SWEETHEART. 


‘¢The action is rapid and well developed, the 
incidents exciting, as becomes the nature of the 
subject, and the human interest unusually deep.” 

Morning Post, 


DAVE’'S SWEETHEART. 
By MARY GAUNT. 
2 vols, 21s, 


‘‘We have nothing but praise for this two- 
volume story.”—Bristol Times. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
ENGLAND in EGYPT. By Alfred 


MILNER, formerly Under-Secretary for 
Finance in Egypt. New Edition, written up 
to date, Crown 8vo, with Map, 7s. 6d. 

[ Very shortly. 


DEAN HOLE’S NEW WORK. 
ADDRESSES to WORKING MEN. 


From Pulpit and Platform. By the Very Rev. 
S. REYNOLDS HOLE, Dean of Rochester. 
Crown 8vo, 68, 


STEPHEN REMARX: a Story of 
Society and Religion. By the Hon. and Rev, 
JAMES ADDERLEY. Small 8vo. paper, 1s.; 
elegantly bound, 3s,6d. Thirteenth Thousand. 


FIFTY BREAKFASTS. Containing 
a Great Variety of New and Simple Kecipes 
for Breakfast Dishes. By Col. KENNEY 
HERBERT (“Wyvern”), Author of ‘ Culinary 
Jottings,’ &c, Small 8vo. 28, 6d. 


The CHESS POCKET MANUAL. By 
G. H. D. GOSSIP, Author of ‘The Theory of 
Chess Openings,’ &c, Small 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d, 


PLEASURABLE POULTRY - KEEP- 
ING. By EDWARD BROWN, Lecturer to 
the County Councils of Northumberland, Cum- 
berland, Hampshire, Kent, a&c., Author of 
‘Industrial Poultry-Keeping,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 
8vo. cloth, 28. 6d. 


Parts I., II., and III. now ready. 
WILD FLOWERS in ART and 


NATURE. An entirely New and Beautifully 
Illustrated Work. By J. C. L. SPARKES, 
Principal of the National Art Training School, 
South Kensington; and F. W. BUKBIDGE, 
M.A., Curator of the University Botanical 
Gardens, Dublin, In 6 Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 


London: 
EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford-street, W.C., 
Publisher to the India Office. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS. 





SECOND EDITION. 


MARK 
RUTHERFORD'S 


NEW NOVEL. 


CATHARINE FURZE. 
2 vols. cloth, 12s. 
ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.— 
‘‘ By far the most impressive, ori- 
ginal, and interesting work of fiction 
that has fallen into our hands for | 
many a month.” | 





WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. | 
—‘A simple and touching story, 
told with rare skill and power.’ | 
SCOTSMAN.—“ Can be read | 
many times by the same reader | 
before its interest is exhausted.” | 
CHRISTIAN WORLD.— | 
‘Mark Rutherford has treated a | 
risky conception with rare skill and | 
delicacy...... Fascinates the reader.” 
ATHENZUM.—‘* A book by | 
‘Mark Rutherford’ is quite a treat. 
sows ‘Catharine Furze’ should be 
read not once, but many times.” 


THE PSEUDONYM 


LIBRARY. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
24mo. paper, ls. 6d.; cloth, 2s. each. 


THE ROUSING OF 
MRS. POTTER, 
And other Stories. 

By JANE NELSON. 


‘¢ The stories are distinetly good.” 
Interary World. 


A STUDY IN COLOUR, 
And other Stories. 


By ALICE SPINNER. 


‘¢ These stories, with their humour | 
and pathos, are most prettily told, | 
and we know no better picture of 
the dusky side of West Indian | 
life.’"—Daily Chronicle. 











THE HON. STANBURY, | 
And Others. 


By T W O. 
[Just ready. 





SPINOZA’S ETHIC, Translated 
from the Latin by W. HALE WHITE. 
Translation Revised by AMELIA HUT- 
CHINSON STIRLING, M.A. (Edinb.). 
Second Edition, Revised and Corrected, 


with New Preface. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
7s, 6d. 


JAPAN. By Davi Murray, 
Ph.D. (The 37th Volume of “ The Story 
of the Nations.”) Maps, Illustrations, and | 
Index. Large crown 8vo. fancy cloth, 
gold lettered, 5s. 


‘*A succinct and comprehensive history.” 
Times. 


LIFE of a RADICAL. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by HENRY DUNCKLEY 
(‘‘ Verax”). The New Volumes of “ The 
Reformer’s Book-Shelf.” 2 vols. cloth, 
3s. 6d. each, 
“We cordially welcome this reprint...... Mr. 
Dunckley’s lucid and impartial introduction.” 
Times, 
“The volumes have their chief value and charm 
in the homely, racy, and vigorous sketches they 


contain of working Lancashire in the early part of 
the century,”—Scotsman. 


The REVIVAL of IRISH 
LITERATURE, and other Addresses. 
By Sir CHARLES GAVAN DUFFY, 
K.C,.M.G.; GEORGE SIGERSON, LL.D.; 
and DOUGLAS HYDE, LL.D. 
crown 8vo, paper covers, 1s. ; cloth, 2s. 





some Common Men. By 8, R. CROCKETT. 
Sixth Edition. Cloth extra, 5s. 


“Fall of strength and charms. Humour and 
pathos mingle with delightful effect.”— Speaker. 


ECHOES of OLD FLORENCE: 


her Palaces and Those who have Lived | 
Small | 


in Them. By LEADER SCOTT. 
crown 8yo, cloth, 5s, 





The REAL JAPAN: Studies of | 
Contemporary Japanese Manners, Morals, 
Administration, and Politics. By HENRY 
NORMAN, With about 40 Illustrations, 


chiefly from Photographs taken by the | 


Author. Cheaper Edition. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“ A graphic and substantial account of the state 


Crown 8&vo. 


| of the country at the present time...... Mr. Norman 


may fairly claim that he has told us many things 


| upon which his predecessors have been either silent 


or misinformed.”— Speaker. 








SECOND EDITION. 


S. R. CROCKETT'S 
NEW STORY, 
THE RAIDERS: 


| BEING SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE 


| 
| 


_BAMFORD’S PASSAGES in the | 


Small | 


The STICKIT MINISTER, and | 


OF JOHN FAA, LORD AND EARL 
OF LITTLE EGYPT. 


BY 


S. R. CROCKETT, 


Author of ‘The STICKIT MINISTER,’ &c, 
Large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 68, 


*.* The First Large Edition having been ex- 
hausted on the day of publication, a Second 
Edition has been prepared. 


“The new Barrie of yesterday is to-day a second 
Stevenson—and no bad second, let us make haste 
to add...... Mr. Crockett writes exceedingly well— 

| crisply, vividly, and above all readably. His 
Scotch is delightful and frequent, though some- 
what capriciously distributed parenthetic trans- 
lations smooth the thistly path for the Southron, 
He has a keen sense of humorous character.” 
Daily Chronicle, 

“It is safe to say that this tale of the Galloway 
of the early part of Jast century will bring Mr 
Crockett at a bound into the front rank of those 
writers of the day who may be said to have 

| founded among them a new school of Scottish 
| romance. ‘The Raiders’ is alive and throbbing 
with the Gallowegian spirit ; the strong and whole- 
some air of the hills and seas of the Stewartry 
blows through it.”—Scotsman. 


“The book has merits: merits of humour, cha- 
racter, description, dialects."—National Observer. 


‘‘ Mr. Crockett has written a very able, original 
' and stirring Scots romance.”— Glasgow Herald, 


“‘The wild Solway smugglers, already famous 
| in fiction, live again in Mr. Crockett’s pages, the 
| hillmen and gypsies rob and reive, the law-abiding 
citizens hunt them down, and there is a rapid 
succession of stirring adventures on sea and land. 
acess The reading public will undoubtedly seize 
| upon ‘ The Raiders’ and devour iteagerly. Nothing 
| so tempting has been provided for some time,” 

Dundee Advertiser, 
“Mr, Crockett can write admirably; and in- 
deed his book as a whole is excellently well 
written.”— British Weekly. 








«‘ The Earl of Little Egypt is a singular figure, 
well conceived and powerfully drawn. But the 
charm of the book is in the sense with which 
| its every part is suffused, of the free life of the 
| open country, of sea and moor and mountains, 
| and of the strong human characters which that 
| life produces—a sense which makes the town- 
| bound citizen long to find himself amid these 
| scenes, and to fill his lungs with the breezes which 
) blow there.”—Christian World. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster-square, E.C. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 
NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 
By W. E. Norris._SAINT ANN’S. 


2 vols. [April 5. 


R. E. Francillon. JACK 


a... DAUGHTER. 3 vols. 


By G. A. Henty.—DOROTHY’S 


DOUBLE. 3 vols. 
“The plot is laid down and developed with a skill that makes every 
page of the three volumes light and entertaining. The book is eminently 
readable.” —Scotsman. 


By E. Lynn Linton.—The ONE TOO 


MANY. 3 vols. Second Edition. x 

“The whole book teems with brilliant epigram and sagacious apoph- 
thegm....In many respects, as a matter of fact, ‘The One Too Many’ is 
ving entitled to rank among the most powerful and remarkable novels 
of the day.”—Daily Telegraph. 

‘Mrs. Linton’s best characters have a singular vitality of their own, 
and in ‘The One Too Many’ Effie Chegwin stands out as a heroine who 
is real flesh and blood....The novel is a living and exceedingly powerful 
and moving piece of work, and it is written with that telling force of 
style of which the authoress has the secret.”— Woman. 


By D. Christie Murray.—IN DIREST 


PERIL. 3 vols. 

“«In Direst Peril’ displays the attractions of a plausible pt, 
stirring action, and strong human interest....A powerful and brightly- 
written story, rife with thrilling incident, and cleverly worked up toa 
dramatic dénotiment which has the indisputable merit of thorough 
originality. From its first e to its last ‘In Direst Peril’ is an 
eminently entertaining and fascinating book.”—Daily Telegraph. 


By Mrs. Campbell Praed.—CHRIS- 


TINA CHARD. 3 vols. 


NEW TWO-SHILLING BOOKS. 


*MY TWO WIVES. By George R. Sims. 

*The IVORY GATE. By Walter Besant. 

*A FAMILY LIKENESS. By B. M. Croker. 

A STRANGE MANUSCRIPT FOUND in a COPPER 
CYLINDER. By Gilbert Gaul. 

*ZAMBRA the DETECTIVE. By Headon Hill. 

*MY DEAD SELF. By William Jameson. 

*A SONG of SIXPENCE. By Henry Murray. 

BARBARA DERING. By Amelie Rives. 
Those marked * may also be had in cloth at 2s. 6d. 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
The SCALLYWAG. With 26 Illustrations by 


Jacomb Hood. By GRANT ALLEN. 
‘««Clear character-sketching, bright dialogue, and a hundred clever hits 
at topics of the day will make the time spent in its perusal pass plea- 
santly enough.”—Speaker. 


RED DIAVONDS. By Justin McCarthy. 

“In point of plot and closeness of construction by far the most re- 
markable of Mr. McCarthy’s works of fiction....What surprises is, a 
bold and original conception, and the working out of plot and character 
to a highly dramatic issue, after a fashion which no deliberately sensa- 
tional novelist has surpassed.”— World. 


’ 
A PROTEGEE of JACK HAMLIN’, &c. 
With 26 Illustrations. By BRET HARTE 
‘“Mr. Bret Harte’s latest collection of stories is redolent of the shrewd 
humour and unaffected pathos, the artistic alternation and judicious 
contrast which imparted such a fascinating interest to the very earliest 
works of this inimitable racontewr."—Daily Telegraph. 


A DUG and HIS SHADOW. By RB. E. Frayn- 
A FAIR COLONIST. With a Frontispiece by 


Stanley L. Wood. By ERNEST GLANVILLE. 

“*& Fair Colonist’ is really a very good story of the adventurous 
kind—well written, full of incident and variety. Moreover, the South 
African novelist seems somehow to succeed in giving us a local 
colour which is pleasantly removed from the ‘ word-painting ’ of the 
ordinary novelist.”— Westmin-ter Gazette. 


The GUN-RUNNER: a Romance of Zululand. 
With a Frontispiece by Stanley L. Wood. By BERTRAM MIT- 
“ORD. 


The LUCK of GERARD RIDGELEY: a 


Tale of the Zulu Border. With a Frontispiece by Stanley L. Wood. 
By BERTRAM MIT£&ORD. 


The KING’S ASSEGAI: 2a Matabili Story. 
whe Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. By BERTRAM MIT- 
“ORD. 

«The King’s Assegai’ is an admirable example of the tale in which 
the courage, cruelty, and superstitions of a savage race replace. the 
tamer features of the ordinary novel. No lover of stories of this order 
should leave ‘The King’s Assegai’ unread.”—Speaker. 


The QUEEN against OWEN. With a Frontis- 
piece by J.8. Crompton. By ALLEN UPWARD. 

‘An unmistakable success. ...There is high quality in this book, with 
its vivid glimpses of life, and its clever characterization. ...Altogether, 
a notable book; and if its popularity be at all commensurate with its 
merits, then it will have a great vogue.”—Sun. 








THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 
Contents for APRIL:—PENNETHORNE on PARNASSUS. By Frank 
Banfield, M.A.—JUPITER and its SYSTEM. By J. Ellard Gore, F.R.A.S. 
By Mary Sinclair—BROTHERLY BANK- 
. By E. M Lynch —A GREEK FEAST. By Neil Wynn Williams. 
HISTORY of the POST OFFICE. By J. A. J. Housden —The 
SIEGE of METZ By Charles Edwardes, M.A.—An UNKNOWN 
3. By Rey. Wray W. Hunt.—WILLIAM BLAKE. By Sylvanus 


POST-PRANDIAL PHILOSOPHY. By 


GRANT ALLEN, Author of ‘ The Evolutionist at Large,’ &c. Crown 
8vo. Irish linen. 3s. 6d. 
“A very charming book....They are the brightest things of the kind 
we have seen for some time.’"—Speaker. 


GASPARD DE COLIGNY. 


WALTER BESANT. With a Portrait. A New Edition. Crown 8yo. 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

«The art of the novelist combined with the skill of the historian.... 
It is delightful....Readers who were fascinated with Mr. Stanley Wey- 
man’s ‘A Gentleman of France’ will find ‘Gaspard de Coligny’ of special 
interest to them, inasmuch as the two books deal with the same stirring 
times from a diverse point of view.”—Morning Leader. 


SIR RICHARD WHITTINGTON, 


Lord Mayor of London. By WALTER BESANT and JAMES RICE. 
With Frontispiece. New Edition. Crown 8yo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 








London ; CHATTO & WINDUS, 214, Piccadilly, W. 








MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 
KATHARINE LAUDERDALE. By F. Marion Crawford. 3 vols. 


crown 8vo. 3ls. 6d. 


The STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. Statistical and Historical 


Annual of the States of the World for the Year 1894, Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, Assistant Secretary to the 
Royal Geographical Society. Thirty-first annual publication. Revised after Official Returns. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


ATHENZUM.—“ It is, and we hope will long remain, a credit to the country of its production.” 
NATIONAL OBSERVER.—* An easy first in the keen race of reference books.” 


The LIFE of SIR HARRY PARKES, K.C.B. G.C.M.G., some- 


time Her Majesty's Minister to China and Japan. In 2 vols. Vol. I. By STANLEY LANE-POOLE. With a 
Portrait and Maps. Vol. II. By F. V. DICKINS andS. LANE-POULE. Witha Map. 8vo. 25s. net. 


DAILY NEWS.—* Most valuable and interesting volumes.” 


A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. By J. R. 


GREEN, M.A. Illustrated Edition. Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN and Miss KATE NORGATE. Part XXXI. 
Super-royal 8vo. ls. net. (Vols. I, II., and III., super-royal 8vo. each 12s. net.) 


The CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. Edited by William Aldis 


WRIGHT. EDITION DE LUXE. 40 vols. super-royal 8vo. 6s. per vol. net. (Now being issued at the rate of Two 
Volumes per month. Each Volume contains a single Play. Orders received only for complete sets ) 


Vol. XIII. TWELFTH NIGHT; or, What You Will. 
Vol. XIV. The WINTER’s TALE. 


ENGLISH PROSE. Selections, with Critical Introductions by 


various Writers, and General Introductions to each Period. Edited by HENRY CRAIK. In Svols. Vol. II. 
The SIXTEENTH CENTURY to the RESTORATION. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. each volume. 
Previously published :— 


Vol. I. The FOURTEENTH to the SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
OXFORD and her COLLEGES. A View from the Radcliffe 


Library. By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L. Pott 8vo. 3s. 


COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY SERMONS. By the Hon. and 


ae —a T. LYTTELTON, M.A., Vicar of Eccles, Manchester, late Master of Selwyn College, Cambridge. 
Srown 8vo. 6s. 


The ACTS of the APOSTLES. A Course of Sermons. By the 


late FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The HISTORY of HUMAN MARRIAGE. By Edward Wester- 


MARCK, Lecturer on Sociology at the University of Finland, Helsingfors. Second Edition. 8vo. 14s. net. 


TIMES.—“ Mr. Westermarck propounds views which are at once novel and ingenious, and supports them with great 
variety of illustrations and great cogency of reasoning.” 
SPECTATOR.—“ Not a page is without its interest.” 


POPULAR LECTURES and ADDRESSES. By Lord Kelvin, 








P.R.S. In 3 vols. With Illustrations. Vol. Il. GEOLOGY and GENERAL PHYSICS. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. each 
volume. (Nature Series. 
Previously published :— 
Vol. I. The CONSTITUTION of MATTER. Second Edition. 


Vol. III. PAPERS on NAVIGATION. 
A TREATISE on HYDROSTATICS. By Alfred George Greenhill, 


F.R.S., Professor of Mathematics in the Artillery College, Woolwich. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MATERIALS for the STUDY of VARIATION. Treated with 


Especial Regard to Discontinuity in the Origin of Species. By WILLIAM BATESON, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. 21s. net. 


The STUDY of the BIOLOGY of FERNS by the COLLODION 


METHOD. For Advanced and Collegiate Students. By GEORGE F. ATKINSON, Ph.B., Associate Professor of 
Cryptogamic Botany in Cornell University. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


METHODS of PATHOLOGICAL HISTOLOGY. By C. von 


KAHLDEN, Assistant Professor in the University of Freiburg. Translated and Edited by H. MORLEY FLETCHER, 
M.A.M.D. With an Introduction by G. SIMS WOODHEAD, M.D. 8vo. 6s. 


*,* A Companion Volume to Ziegler’s ‘ Pathological Anatomy.’ 





Vol. IV. No. 26, 


NATURAL SCIENCE. 


A Monthly Review of Scientific Progress. Price 1s. net. 
Contents, APRIL, 1894. 


| 5. CONTINENTAL GROWTH and GEOLOGICAL 
(Illustrated.) W.J. Lewis | PERIODS. T. Mellard Reade, F.G.S. 


NOTES and COMMENTS. 
1, PLATEAU MAN in KENT. 
Abbott, F.G.S. 


| 

2. CHARACTERS in BIOLOGY. George Sandeman. | NEW BOOKS. 
3. The - TILISATION of FOOD PLANTS. | 

‘A. B. Rendle. F.LS. | he MUSEUMS, and 
4, NEUTER INSECTS and DARWINISM. J. T. Cun- | ‘ 

ningham, M.A. | CORRESPONDENCE. 

’ 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 414. APRIL. Price 1s. 
Contents. 
1, PERLYCROSS. By R. D. Blackmore. Chaps. 33-35. | 5. CHAPTERS from some UNWRITTEN MEMOIRS. 


By Mrs. Ritchie. X. At Mennecy. 


2. FRANCIS PARKMAN and his WORK. By A. G. | 


Bradley | 6, AT STRATFORD FESTIVAL. By R. Warwick Bond. 
é ; | 7, The OLD COLLEGE at GLASGOW. 

3. AUSTRALIAN ROUGH-RIDERS. By Rolf Boldre- | 8. A MASTER of WOODCRAFT. 
wood, 


© 


. The WATERS of CASTALY. 
4, A FRENCH CRITIC on ENGLAND. 10. GLORY of WOMAN. By Mrs. Steel. 


MACMILLAN & CO. London. 
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NEW, APPROPRIATE, AND HANDSOME BINDINGS. 


THE CHANDOS CLASSICS. 


A Series of over 150 Volumes of Standard Works in Poetry, History, Biography, and General Literature. 


Crown 8vo, sewed, 1g, 6d.; cloth gilt, cut edges, 2s, 








Library style, blue cloth, uncut, 2s. ; imitation Roxburgh, gilt top, trimmed edges, Qs, 6d. 


‘¢ Handy in form, carefully edited, well printed, and neatly bound; a most valuable library,”— Guardian. 
‘No library can be complete without a set of the Chandos Classics,”—Lady’s Pictorial. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE SOME OF THE VOLUMES PUBLISHED IN THIS SERIES. 


The Poems of Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ING. With illustrated Memoir, Index of First Lines, &c. 


The Poetical Works of Dryden. With 
Memoir, Notes, Glossary, &c. 

William Hazlitt. Essayist and Critic. Selec- 
tions from his Writings. With a Memoir, - ijitaee 
and Critical. By ALEXANDER IRELAND 


The Life of Wesley and The Rise and 
PROGRESS of METHODISM. By ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
Edited by the Rev. J. A. ATKINSON, M.A. D.C.L. 

Twice Told Tales. By Naruaniz, Haw- 
THORNE. Second Series. 

Christian Lyrics. Sacred Poetry, chiefly 
Selected from Modern Authors. Profusely illustrated 
from Designs by Eminent Artists. Index of First Lines. 

Whittier’s Poetical Works. With Life, 
Notes, &c. 

Leigh Hunt, as Poet and Essayist, Being the 


Choicest Passages from his Works, Selected and Edited, 
with a Biographical Introduction, by CHARLES KENT. 


History of the War in the Peninsula, 
and in the South of France, from the Year 1807 to the 
Year 1814. By Major-General W. F. P. IER, C.B. 
In 6 vols. with Notes, Portrait, and 55 Maps and Plans, 

The Works of Horace. The Odes, Epodes, 
Satires, and Epistles. Translated by the mcst Eminent 
English Scholars and Poets. 

The Spectator. Selected Essays, With Intro- 
duction and Notes by A. C. EWALD, F.8.A. 

Edgar Allan Poe’s Poems and Essays 
on POKTRY, &c., and his NARRATIVE of ARTHUR 
GORDON PYM. Edited by JOHN H, INGRAM. 

The Ingoldsby Legends. By the Rev. R. H. 
BARHAM. With Life. Illustrated by Cruikshank and 
Leech. 

The Perey Anecdotes. 4 vols. A Ver- 
batim Reprint of Fay Original Edition, with a Preface by 
JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 

Eliza Cook’s Poetical Works. 


The Poems and Ballads of Schiller. 
With Memoir. Translated by Lord LYTTON 

Goethe’s Faust. Translated in the Original 
Metres by BAYARD TAYLOR. 

The Fables of Pilpay. With Notes, Revised 
Edition. With Illustrations. 

The Shah Nameh (of the Persian Poet Fir- 
DAUSI). Translated by JAMES ATKINSON. Edited 
by Rev. J. A. ATKINSON, Canon of Manchester. 

The Poets of the Nineteenth Century. 
Selected and Edited by the Rev. ROBERT ARIS WILL- 
MOTT. Illustrated with 130 Engravings, 

Baron Munchausen. Illustrated with 37 
curious Engravings frem the Baron’s own designs, and 
5 Woodcuts by George Cruikshank, 

Plutarch’s Lives. 4 vols. 


Translation.) 
Southey’s Life of Nelson. 


Bacon’s Essays. Including his Moral and 
Historical Works, Advancement of Learning, New 
Atlantis, &c., with Memoir, Notes, and Glossary. 

The Book of French Songs. Translated 
by JOHN OXENFORD. Including Costello’s Lays of 
the Troubadours. Finely illustrated. 

The Koran—The Alkoran of Mohammed, 
Translated into English from the Original Arabic, with 
oor | Notes, and a Preliminary Discourse. By 

White’s Natural History of Selborne. 
Edited, with Notes, by G. CHRISTOPHER DAVIES. 
Profusely illustrated, 

Z&sop’s Fables. Translated by Croxat and 
L'ESTRANGE. With applications, &c., by the Rev. 
G. F. TOWNSEND, and illustrated with 110 Choice 
Wood Engravings. 

Percy's Reliques of Ancient Poetry. Con- 
sisting of Old Heroic cre Songs, &c. Hdited by 
EDWARD WALFORD, M 


(LANGHORNE’S 








Walton and Cotton’s Angler. A New 
Edition, with Notes, by G. CHRISTOPHER DAVIES, 
Pog Illustrations selected from Major’s beautiful Edition; 


Fugitive Poetry of the Last Three 
CENTURIES. A valuable Collection of Anonymous 
Poetry, Sacred and Secular, and Translations gathered 
from many sources. By J. C. HUTCHINSON. 

Pepys’s Diary, 1659 to 1669. Edited by 
Lord BRAYBROOKE. 

Evelyn’s Diary, 1641 to 1705-6. LEuited 
by WILLIAM BRAY, Esq. 

The Talmud. Selectious from the Contents of 
that Ancient Book, also brief Sketches of the Men who 
made and commented upon it. Translated from the 


Original by H. POLANO. 
The Works of Virgil. With Index and Life. 


Translated by JOHN DRYDEN. 

The Decline and Fall of the Roman 

MPIRE. By EDWARD GIBBON. 4 vols. 

The Rise of the Dutch Republic: 4 
History. By JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 3 vols. 
The Legendary Ballads of England and 
SCOTLAND. Compiled and Edited by JOHN S. 

ROBERTS. 

Butler’s Hudibras. With Notes and Preface 
by ZACHARY GRAY, LL.D 

Lockhart’s Spanish Ballads, and 
SOUTHEY’S CHRONICLE of the CID. 

Robinson Crusoe. Now First Correctly 
Reprinted from the Original Edition of 1719. With an 
Introduction by WM. LEE, Esq. Illustrations by 
Ernest Griset. 

The Swiss Family Robinson. A New 
Translation. By Mrs. H. B. PAULL. Fully illus- 
trated. 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales and Household 
STORIES. Translated by Mrs. H. B. PAULL and 
L. A. WHEATLEY. 

Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 
Mrs. H. B. PAULL. 


The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 
Edited by the Rev. GEORGE FYLER TOWNSEND. 
Eastern Tales. By many Story-tellers, Com- 
iled and Edited from Ancient and Modern Authors, 
By Mrs. VALENTINE. With Illustrations. 

Bunyan’s Holy War. A Large-'lype Edition. 
Illustrated. 
Dodd’s Beauties of Shakespeare. 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. A Clear and 
Large-Type Edition. With Notes and Illustrations. 
Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott. 
By J. G. LOCKHART. 2 vols, 

Dsraeli’s Curiosities of Literature. 
be: Memoir and Notes by Lord BEACONSFIELD. 
3 vols. 

D’Israeli’s Literary Character of Men 
pa ENIUS. With Memoirand Notes by Lord BEACONS- 

E 

D'Isracli’s Calamities and Quarrels of 

a. With Memoir and Netes by Lord BEACONS- 
LD. 


Translated by 


D’Israeli’s Amenities of Literature. With 
Memoir and Notes by Lord BEACONSFIELD. 2 vols. 


Every-day Book of Modern Literature. 
A series of Short Readings from the best Authors. Com- 
piled and Edited by GEORGE H. TOWNSEND. 2 vols. 


The Poems and Essays of Charles Lamb. 
Tales from Shakespeare. By CHARLES and 
MARY LAMB. With numerous Illustrations. 


The Romance of London. Supernatural 
Stories, Sights, and Shows, Strange oo and 
Remarkable Persons. By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 


Romance of London. Historic Sketches, 
Remarkable Duels, Notorious Highwaymen, Rogueries, 


Crimes and — and Love and Marriage. By | 


JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A 


Gems of National Poetry. Choice Extracts | 


from the British Poets, from Chaucer to Tennyson. 
_— Selections. Compiled and Edited by Mrs. VALEN- 





Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. With 
Critical Observations on their Works, &c., and Sketch 
of the Author's Life by Sir W. SCOTT. 

The Adventures of Gil Blas. By Le 
SAGE. Translated from the French, with Notes and 
Illustrations. 

The Life and Letters of Edward Gib- 
BON, with his Sta of the Crusades, With Copious 
Index by W. J. DAY. 

The Constitutional History of England. 
From Edward I. to Henry VII., by HENRY HALLAM ; 
and the Constitution of England, by J. L. DE LOLME. 

Beauties of German Literature. As 
Exemplified by the Works of Pichler, Richter, Zschokke, 
and Tieck. With Biographical Notices. 

Adventures of Don Quixote de la 
MANCHA. Translated from the Spanish by MOTTEUX. 
New and Revised Edition. 

Lives of Eminent Novelists and Drama- 
TISTS. By Sir WALTER SCOTT, 

Essays on Chivalry, Romance, and the 
DRAMA. By Sir WALTER SCOTT 

The Saracens: their History, and the Rise 

and Fall of their Empire. By EDWARD GIBBON and 
SIMON OCKLEY. 


The Vision of Dante. Hell, Purgatory, and 
Paradise. Translated by Rev. H. F. CARY. 


Half-Hours with the Best Authors. In- 
cluding Biographical and Critical Notices by CHARLES 
KNIGHT. New Revised Edition. With Illustrations 
by W. Harvey. 4 vols. 

Half-Hours of English History. Selec- 
tions from the Great Historical Writers from the Roman 
Period to Queen Victoria. Edited by CHARLES 
KNIGHT. 4 vols. 

The Romance of History—England. By 
HENRY NEALE. With Illustrations by T. Landseer. 

The Romance of History—France. By 
LEITCH RITCHIE. With Illustrations by T. Landseer. 

The Romance of History—Italy. By ©. 
MACFARLANE. With Illustrations by T. Landseer. 

The Romance of History—Spain. By 
DON T. DE TRUEBA. With Illustrations by K. 
Meadows. 

The Romance of History—India. By 
Rev. HOBART CAUNTER. With Illustrations. 

The Italian Novelists. Translated from 
the Originals, with Critical and Biographical Notes, by 
THOMAS ROSCOE. 

The German Novelists. Translated from 
the Originals, with Critical and Biographical Notes, by 
THOMAS ROSCOE. 


The Spanish Novelists. Translated from 
the Originals, with Critical and Biographical Notes, by 


THOMAS ROSCOE. 
Tanglewood Tales. A Wonder Book for 


Boys and Girls. By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
Twice Told Tales. By NATHANIEL Haw- 
THORNE. 


The Book of Authors. A Collection of 
Criticisms, Ana, Mots, Personal Descriptions, &c., re- 
ferring to English sr] of Literature in every Age. By 
W. CLARK RUSSELL 

Representative Actors. A Collection of 
Criticisms, Anecdotes, Personal Descriptions, &c, re- 
ferring to many celebrated Actors from the Sixteenth to 
the Present Century. 

Dr. Syntax. His Three Tours: In Search 
of the Picturesque, Of Consolation, Of a Wife. With 
Coloured Illustrations. 

Hume’s History of England. 6 vols. A 
New Eation, with the Author’s last Corrections and im- 
provements, and a Short Account of the Author’s Life. 


| Hawthorne's Mosses from an Old 
| Uncle Tom’s Cabin. By Harriet BEECHER 
STOWE. 


The Old Old Fairy Tales. 
Edited by Mrs. VALENTINE. 

Gay’s Fables. Edited by W. H. K. Wricut. 
Illustrated with 120 Engravings by W. Harvey. 





Collected and 





London: FREDERICK WARNE & CO.; and New York. 
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POPULAR NOVELS, 


WHICH HAVE ALSO LITERARY CHARACTER. 


A Third Edition of 
DIANA TEMPEST 


IS IN PREPARATION, 
By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, 


Author of ‘ Sir Charles Danvers’ and ‘ The Danvers Jewels.’ 
8 vols. 


The BARON DE BOOKWORMS in PUNCH says: 

“Those who love a really good novel, excellent 
both in story and in literary style, will be thankful 
to acquire, by purchase or loan, the goods—the extra 
good goods—which the Gods provide. There is 
neither page nor paragraph in these three volumes 
that can be skipped without loss to the skipper. 
Each character is carefully analyzed, in so incisive 
and epigrammatica style, and with evidently so rare 
a knowledge of moral anatomy, as will occasionally 
remind the reader of Thackeray. The Baron wishes 
his friends no worse luck than a rainy afternoon for 
the perusal of ‘ Diana Tempest.’ ” 

And the TIMES says :—‘‘ Of Miss Cholmondeley’s 
clever novels, ‘ Diana ‘Tempest’ is quite the cleverest.” 

The ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE calls the book “a 
study in men and minds which will stand in the 
front rank of fiction for some time to come.” 

The STANDARD speaks of ‘‘the charm of the 
heroine.” The TELEGRAPH says: “Its plot is 
strong, bold, and original.” The ATHENEUM 
advises every one who can enjoy a novel, full of 
humour and real pathos, to read ‘ Diana Tempest’; 
and the SATURDAY REVIEW says it “is a re- 
markably clever and amusing novel.” 


Second Edition of 
The GREATER GLORY. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 
Author of ‘The Sin of Joost Avelingh,’ ‘An Old Maid’s 
Love,’ and ‘God’s Fool.’ 

3 vols. 


From the GUARDIAN. 

‘*¢The Greater Glory’ is a strangely beautiful 
book. Mr. Maartens has the rare power of keeping 
his hand steady while working the kind of material 
that forces most writers to transgress at every 
possible point the order and symmetry of art. He 
showed this power unmistakably in ‘The Sin of 
Joost Avelingh,’ and he manifests it again with 
increased intensity and refinement in the present 
work. We are not quite sure that he is not in 
danger of carrying refinement a little too far. 
When he is dealing with the good people of the 
story his reserve cannot be too highly praised ; he 
never falls into sentimentalism or even into com- 
monplace. But in the development of the bad 
characters his inexorability produces now and then 
an effect of unreality......The baron’s character is 
a beautiful one; and gradually, as sorrow after 
sorrow demands new sacrifices of pride to integrity, 
it becomes that of a perfect saint. But in the 
beginning, though ruin stares him in the face, he 
will not sell Deynum to the new man, ‘The pivot 
event of a masterly plot is the sudden sale of the 
property to a French marquis who is dying of 
cancer in the throat, and wants a house anywhere 
where he can rest till the end comes...... Mr. 
Maartens is not only most interesting and most 
attractive, but he is most artistically perfect, when 
he is touching the deep and delicate springs of life 
aod faith. The book has many beautiful scenes, 
but its greatest charm is not in any one scene; it is 
the gradual evolution of beauty out of beauty, till 
the climax is reached in the ‘greater glory’ of the 
old baron’s deathbed and Reinout’s renunciation.” 

Frcm the REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

‘‘Maarten Maartens has already won a Euro- 
pean as well as a Transatlantic reputation by his 
‘Sin of Joost Avelingh,’‘God’s Fool,’ and ‘ An Old 
Mai4's Love’; but ‘lhe Greater Glory’ will enhance 
that reputation as no previous work has done, for 
it is in every way the finest, most dramatic, and, at 
the same time, the most highly spiritual creation 
he has given to the world, Maarten Maartens is 
pre-eminently an artist.” 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
New Burlington-street, 
Publishers to Her Maj-sty the Queen and Empress of India. 








HURST & BLACKETT’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


—_——~—— 


NEW EDITIONS, EACH PUBLISHED 
AT 3s. 6d. 


The LAST of the BUSHRANGERS: 


an Account of the Capture of the Kelly Gang. By FRANCIS 
AUGUSTUS HARE, P.M., late Superintendent of Victorian Police. 
With Illustrations. Third Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d 


es 
BENCH and BAR: Reminiscences of 
One of the Last ofan Ancient Race. By Mr. SERJEANT ROBIN- 
SON. With Appendix and Portrait of the Author. Fourth Edition. 

1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d 





UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 


Now ready, 63rd Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo. with the Arms beautifully 
engraved, 3ls. 6d. bound, gilt edges, 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONET- 


AGE for 1894. Corrected by the NOBILITY. 





NEW WORK BY JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. crown 8yvo. 21s. 


A BOOK of RECOLLECTIONS. By 


JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON, Author of ‘A Book about Lawyers,’ 
‘A Book about Doctors,’ &c. 


“The book is readable enough, and full of pleasant gossip about men 
of letters and other celebrities, great and small, whom Mr. Jeaffreson 
$s known.”—TZimes. 


NEW NOVELS. 


—_—_>—_ 


ORCHARD DAMEREL. By Alan 


ST. AUBYN, Author of ‘A Fellow of Trinity,’ &c. 3 vols. 


JANET DELILLE. By E. N. Leigh 


FRY, Author of ‘A Scots Thistle,’ &c. 2 vols. 
“ We like ‘Janet Delille’ asa novel, and no reader will feel his time 
wasted in perusing it, which cannot in truth be said of most novels.” 
Glasgow Herald. 


IN CUPID’S COLLEGE. By Mabel 


HART, Author of ‘Two English Girls,’ ‘From Harvest to Haytime,’ 
&e. 3 vols. 

“The writing is always bright and pleasant, the dialogues are natural 
and characteristic, and some of the si i are exceedi oe 
‘In Cupid's Vollege ’ is well above the average novel in tone, in feeling, 
and in writing.”—Literary World. 


HETTY’S HERITAGE. By Noel 


DENE, Author of ‘The Aftermath." 2 vols. 
“*Hetty’s Heritage’ is quite a pretty story, told with a complete 
absence of literary pretension.”—Athenaum. 


The WHITE AIGRETTE. By Vin 
VINCENT, Author of ‘Cathedral Bells,’ ‘Wrong on Both Sides,’ &c. 
8 vols. 
“«The White Aigrette ’ should find favour with the old-ideal haunter 
of ery libraries, however, and to sucha one, if she still exist, we 
it."—At 











The PRICE of a PEARL. By Eleanor 


HOLMES, Author of ‘Through another Man's Eyes,’ &c. 3 vols. 


“The story is very pleasantly told, for the authoress has the knack 
of presenting even the most trivial details of her scheme in language 
that is always refined and telling.”—Daily Telegraph. 


GOOD DAME FORTUNE. By Maria 


A. HOYER. 3 vols. 
“No one who desires to read a novel solely with the hope of bein, 
interested can fail to enjoy this book, and it is an excellent specimen o: 
a kind of novel always in demand.’’—Manchester Examiner. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Will be ready on April 6, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


TO RIGHT the WRONG. By Edna 
LYALL, Author of ‘ Donovan,’ ‘We Two,’ &. 


NEW ADDITION YO HURST & BLACKETT’S 
THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


SIR ANTHONY. By Adeline Ser- 


GEANT, Author of ‘Caspar Brooke’s Daughter,’ &c. 





Uniform, each in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 68. 


NOVELS BY EDNA LYALL. 
DONOVAN: a Modern Englishman. 
WE TWO. IN the GOLDEN DAYS. 
KNIGHT ERRANT. WON BY WAITING. 
A HARDY NORSEMAN, 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Lim1TEp, 





MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


—_——— 


NOW READY, 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 328. 


NEW AND COMPLETELY REVISED EDITION 
OF 


SCRIVENER’S 
PLAIN INTRODUCTION TO THE 


CRITICISM OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


For the Use of Biblical Students. 
Edited by 


The Rey. EDWARD MILLER, M.A., 
Formerly Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 


Illustrated with Portrait and numerous 
Lithographed Plates. 


*,* This, the Fourth Edition of this Standard 
Work, while including much new matter left by 
the late Dr. Scrivener himself, has been largely re- 
written and carefully edited by the Rev. EDWARD 
MILLER. In his editorial work Mr. MILLER has 
had the assistance of distinguished scholars who 
are leaders in their several departments, including 
the Right Rev. the BisHoPp OF SALISBURY; the 
Rev. H. J. WHITE, M.A.; the Rev. G. H. GwIL- 
LIAM, B.D.; the Rev. H. DEANE, B.D.; the Rev. 
Dr. WALKER; the Rev. A. C. HEADLAM, M.A.; 
F. C. ConyBEARE, Esq. M.A.; Prof. Mar- 
GOLIOUTH, M.A.; the Rev. Lu. J. M. Bess, 
M.A.; Dr. JAMES W. Brigut; E. MAUNDE 
THOMPSON, Esq, M.A. LL.D.; G. I. WARNER, 
Esq., M.A.; J. RENDEL HARRIS, Esq., M.A.; Prof. 
Isaac H. HALL, Ph.D., of New York, &c. 





Yol. IV. ready immediately, demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE DIARY OF 
SAMUEL PEPYS, M.A. F.RS., 


Clerk of the Acts and Secretary to the Admiralty. 


Transcribed from the Shorthand MS. in the Pepys- 
ian Library, Magdalene College, Cambridge, by 
the Rev. MYNORS BRIGHT, M.A., late Fellow 
and President of the College. With Lord BRAY- 
BROOKE'S Notes. Edited, with Additions, by 
HENRY B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. In 8 vols. demy 
8vo. with Portraits and other Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 
each. 

‘““We warmly congratulate the public on an editor so 
capable as Mr. boone Me peen § ————. -~ task of 

i dition which is practically complete.” 

preparing an edition w p ly = * 

“This new edition is very beautifully printed at the Chis- 
wick Press, and the volumes are bandsomely bound, as befits 
the diary of such a lover of books as Pepys......An edition 
which, alike by its completeness, its beauty, and the com- 
petency of its editor, is entitled to supersede all its prede- 
cessors.”— Zimes. 


Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net, 


EARLY AND LATE POEMS. 


By C. J. RIETHMULLER. 


‘* Musical, healthy in thought, elevated in tone.” 
Birmingham Gazette. 

‘*Mr, Riethmiiller’s volume of ‘ Early and Late Poems’ bas 
a special interest as the harvest of old age.”—Literary World. 

‘* We congratulate him cordially that his eightieth birth- 
day has found him equal to so pleasant a task as its com- 
pilation.”—/all Mall Gazette. 

‘*Untouched by the gloominess which overshadows all 
the younger poetry of this time.”—Scotsman. 

“‘A dainty book, both for its contents and for its external 
appearance.”’—Aberdeen Free Press. 





NEW VOLUMES OF 
BELL’S CLASSICAL TRANSLATIONS. 


Crown 8vo. sewed, each 1s. 


VIRGIL. Translated by A. 


HAMILTON BRYCE, LL.D. With Memoir and 
Introduction. 6 vols. 
BUCOLICS—GEORGICS. (Ready. 

ALNEID, I.-I11.—ZNEID, IV.-VI.—ZNEID, VII.-IX.— 
ZENEID, X.-XII. (Jn the press. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York-street, Covent-garden. 
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The Life of Sir Harry Parkes, K.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., sometime Her Majesty's Minister 
to China and Japan. By 8. Lane-Poole 
and F. V. Dickins. 2 vols. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 

Tue East has not infrequently been the 

scene of the early beginnings of great 

careers. Clive and Warren Hastings landed 
in India at the youthful age of seventeen, and 

Parkes was four years short of seventeen when 

he began that work in China which he finished 

in the Legation at Peking. After the death 
of his parents, which occurred when he 
was quite a child, he was entrusted to the 
guardianship of an uncle at Birmingham, 
who sent him to the Grammar School of 
that town. The death of this relative in 

1841, however, brought his school career to 

an end, and at the invitation of his cousin, 

Mrs, Giitzlaff, he sailed in the same year for 

Macao, where Dr. Giitzlaff played the double 

part of missionary and Government inter- 

preter. Amid his new surroundings young 

Harry Parkes soon made friends, and, in- 

deed, the social success of the lad was 

a source of anxiety to his self-constituted 

guardians. Bright and clever, he was a 

welcome guest wherever he went, and was 

a prime favourite with Sir Henry Pottinger, 

H.M.’s Minister, and the heads of depart- 

ments. Sir Rutherford Alcock thus records 

his first impressions of the boy two or three 
years later :— 

‘“*A bright, intelligent-looking youth of six- 
teen, and in appearance still more youthful both 
in face and stature. The description ‘small of 
stature for his age, with fair hair, a bright blue 
eye, and a fresh colour, with a quick and eager 
intelligence’ exactly corresponds with the first 
impression I received: to which I may add, as 
it remained characteristic in him to the end of 
his life, that there was always something of a 
nervous eagerness, both in speech and manner, 
reminding one of the straining of a dog at his 
leash in sight of the quarry ; and the peculiarly 
slow and deliberate circumlocutions and mode 
of conducting business with foreign officials in 
China must often have sorely tried his powers 
of control whilst acting as interpreter. This 
and his quickness of apprehension whatever 
work he might be called upon to undertake, and 
his capacity for labour in mastering it, were all 
eminently characteristic,” 





In 1842 Harry Parkes accompanied Sir 
H. Pottinger’s expedition up the Yangtsze- 
kiang, was present at the taking of Chin- 
kiang, and took part in the negotiations 
connected with the conclusion of the treaty 
of Nanking. Until this time foreigners 
had been allowed to trade at Canton only, 
and even there had been subjected to every 
possible indignity. Under the East India 
Company’s management the 
‘*merchants had been placed by the Chinese in 
that place of inferiority which it has ever been 
the persistent aim of official arrogance to force 
upon the people whom they contemptuously term 
‘foreign devils’ or ‘outer barbarians.’ The 
Company’s agents were allowed to address the 
local Chinese authorities only at Canton, and 
were not suffered to plant their foot on any 
other spot of all the spacious soil of China ; and 
even at Canton they were compelled to approach 
the mandarins only in the form of a humble 
‘petition,’ communicated through the medium 
of the body of native traders known as the 
Hong merchants. They had no locus standi as 
Englishmen: they were merely admitted to 
trade on sufferance by the good oftices of their 
Chinese customers of the Hong.” 

The transfer of the protection of British 
interests from the Company to the Crown 
in 1833 effected little or no change in 
international relations, and eventually the 
overbearing conduct of the mandarins led, 
in 1839, to a declaration of war. The 
treaty of Nanking would, it was hoped, 
have put matters on a satisfactory footing, 
and if its provisions, which Mr. Lane-Poole 
summarizes as follows, had been faithfully 
carried out by the Chinese, such would 
doubtless have been the result. The treaty 


‘provided for the security and protection of 
British subjects in China, who might ‘ carry on 
their mercantile pursuits without molestation 
or restraint at the cities and towns of Canton, 
Amoy, Foochowfoo, Ningpo, and Shanghai,’ 
not with the Hong merchants of Canton merely, 
but with ‘whatever persons they please.’ 
British consular officers were to be appointed 
‘to reside at each of the above-named cities or 
towns to be the medium of communication 
between the Chinese authorities and the said 
merchants.’ The island of Hongkong was 
ceded in perpetuity to the Crown of England, 
as a port where British ships might careen and 
stores be kept; and an indemnity of twenty- 
one million dollars was to be paid for the cost 
of the Expedition caused by ‘the violent and 
unjust proceedings of the Chinese high autho- 
rities,’ and the opium destroyed by Commis- 
sioner Lin. Pending the payment of the in- 
demnity, by instalments spread over three 
years, the islands of Koolangsoo and Chusan 
were to be held by Great Britain. Entire 
equality between the two Governments was 
assumed throughout the Treaty, and ‘Her 
Britannic Majesty’s Chief High Officer in 
China’ was to ‘correspond with the Chinese 
High Officers both at the capital and in the 
provinces,’ not in the old humiliating form of a 
‘ petition,’ but by a ‘communication.’ ” 

So long as Chusan and Koolangsoo 
were held by our troops the Chinese, after 
their usual manner, maintained a peaceful 
attitude, but these places were no sooner 
given up than outrages on foreigners 
became the order of the day. Parkes him- 
self was the object of a cowardly attack at 
Amoy. The factories at Canton were burnt 
to the ground, and a party of missionaries 
was very nearly done to death in the neigh- 
bourhood of Shanghai. Happily, on the 
occurrence of this last outrage, Sir Ruther- 
ford Alcock was Consul at Shanghai, with 








Parkes as his interpreter, and his manage- 
ment of this extremely difficult case is an in- 
structive object lesson of the way in which 
the Chinese should be treated :— 

‘*Tn this vital crisis Consul Alcock took his 

responsibility in his hands with a courage and 
firmness beyond praise. There were no specific 
instructions to go upon, and it would have been 
fatal to wait several weeks for orders from the 
Plenipotentiary at Hongkong. To delay would 
have been to play the Chinese game. The 
criminals would escape, and British prestige 
would sink to zero. Six Englishmen had re- 
cently been murdered near Canton: were the 
like atrocities to be permitted at Shanghai ? 
Accordingly, when five days had passed, and 
nothing but ineffectual promises had been given 
by the Intendant, the Consul took a step 
memorable in the history of consular intre- 
pidity. He informed the Taotai that he would 
stop all payment of duties by British ships until 
full satisfaction should be obtained ; that mean- 
while not a single grain junk should leave the 
river ; and that if the chief criminals were not 
apprehended within forty-eight hours, he would 
take ‘such other measures as the due enforce- 
ment of our Treaty rights might seem to de- 
mand.’ ‘To realize the full meaning of this 
spirited announcement it must be stated that 
there were no less than 1400 grain junks and 
50 war junks in the river, backed by at least 
13,000 discontented vagabonds in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and that to overawe this host by sea 
and land, the Consul had to rely upon one 
single sloop-of-war. H.M.S. Childers, however, 
responded pluckily to the call, and her captain, 
Commander Pitman, instantly agreed to sup- 
port the Consul’s action.” 
The result of this spirited mode of pro- 
cedure was that the mandarins, after some 
prevarication, complied fully with the 
Consul’s demands. 

Parkes early learned to gauge the true 
character of the mandarins, and to recognize 
that no faith was to be placed either in their 
promises or their professions. His whole 
career was one long struggle with that 
‘‘hidebound body of pedantic literati, the 
grist of an irrational examination mill, who 
represent alike statesmanship and clerkship 
in China.” After having served as inter- 
preter at Amoy and Foochow, he proceeded 
to Siam to assist at the conclusion of a 
treaty which Sir John Bowring had orders 
to negotiate. With his usual ability and 
energy he diligently seconded his chief in this 
difficult undertaking, and at its conclusion 
was entrusted with the duty of presenting 
the treaty to the Queen. While on leave 
on this occasion he made the acquaintance 
of, and married, Miss Fanny Plumer, an 
alliance which was productive of great 
though short-lived happiness on both 
sides. On returning to China he was 
appointed acting consul at Canton, where 
Commissioner Yeh was indulging in a 
more than usually repulsive and obstruc- 
tive attitude towards foreigners. With a 
haughty disregard of treaty obligations, he 
refused to allow foreigners to enter the 
gates of the city, and persistently declined 
to hold any personal communication with 
Parkes. Such an attitude could only lead 
to hostilities, and on Yeh’s refusal of 
any adequate reparation for a gross insult 
offered to the British flag on board the 
lorcha Arrow, war was declared. After 
some delay, caused by the diversion of the 
China force to India, an attack was made 
upon Canton. The city was easily taken, 
and when once within the walls Parkes 
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started in pursuit of Yeh. Having procured 
guides who were in the secret of Yeh’s 
place of concealment, Parkes, with Capt. 
Key and a small party of blue-jackets, fol- 
lowed on the trail of the fugitive :— 

‘* At last the guides called a halt at the door 
of a third-rate yamun, which appeared closed 
and deserted. The doors were forced open, and 
the blue jackets were all over the place in a 
moment. It was evident that they were now 
on the right scent. The house was full of 
hastily packed baggage. Mandarins were run- 
ning about—yes, rwuning about ; and at last 
one came forward and delivered himself up as 
Yeh. It was a fine act of devotion, but it did 
not impose upon Parkes, who had a portrait of 
the great unseen. The man was not fat enough, 
and was at once pushed aside, and hurrying on 
they at last spied a very fat man contemplating 
the achievement of getting over the wall at the 
extreme rear of the yamun. Capt. Key and 
Commodore Elliot’s coxwain rushed forward. 
Key took the fat gentleman round the waist [or 
neck], and the coxwain twisted the august tail 
of the Imperial Commissioner round his fist. 
There was no mistake now;—this was the verit- 
able Yeh. Instinctively the blue jackets felt 
that it must be Yeh, and they tossed up their 
hats and gave three rattling cheers.” 


The city, having been captured, had to be 
occupied and held, and an allied commis- 
sion was appointed by Lord Elgin and 
Baron Gros, consisting of Parkes with an 
English and a French officer, to administer 
affairs. The whole burden of this task 
fell upon Parkes, and with marked ability 
he succeeding in governing a city containing 
a million inhabitants with a comparatively 
insignificant force of British and French 
soldiers. Meanwhile Lord Elgin went 
northwards with the intention of concluding 
a treaty at Peking. But with that fatal 
habit of temporizing which it has been our 
practice to adopt towards the Chinese, he 
consented at their request to forego entering 
the capital, and to negotiate at Tientsin. 
Like all concessions to the Chinese, this one 
brought its reward, and when Sir Frederick 
Bruce the following year advanced, on his 
way to Peking, to the mouth of the Peiho, 
the fleet was fired upon from the Taku forts 
with so deadly an effect that retreat was 
inevitable. ‘‘ This very sad news from the 
Peiho,” wrote Sir Horace Rumbold, 


‘* will reach you at the same time as these few 
lines. There never was, I believe, amorecomplete 
piece of treachery than that practised by the 
Chinese Gevernment since the very day of the 
signature of the Treaty. A document which 
you sent home (or rather a précis of which went 
home) last January goes far to prove this. It 
is a letter from a spy...... The document I take 
home with me in extenso by this mail.” 


Such a base act of treachery could only 
be avenged by war, and in 1860 an allied 
force of English and French, after having 
captured the forts at Taku, marched rid 
Tientsin towards Peking. The story of the 
capture of Parkes and his companions at 
Tungchow is too well known to need re- 
petition here. It will be remembered that 
Parkes and Loch were at first confined 
within the loathsome prison of the Board 
of Punishments. Subsequently they were 
removed to a temple, and there occurred a 
memorable struggle between the mandarins 
and Parkes, the first striving to cajole 
him into compromising Lord Elgin’s action, 
and Parkes steadily refusing to save his 
life by in any way hampering his chief. 





At last, on the approach of the allied army 
to the walls of the city, the Chinese deemed 
it wise to let their prisoners go. In the 
words of Mr. Loch :— 


‘¢ About noon a mandarin called, who had a 
long whispered conversation with Hang-ki. 
Hang-ki then returned to his seat, and after 
quietly drinking a cup of tea, said to Parkes 
that Prince Kung had decided upon releasing 
us at once, and that we should be sent about 
two o’clock that afternoon into the allied camp. 
Parkes merely bowed in answer, and when he 
told me, said, ‘Don’t exhibit any pleasure or 
feeling.’ I suggested that as the discussion 
about the sun and earth must be by this time 
nearly exhausted, he should ask their opinion 
as to whether the moon rotates on her own 
axis, which I believed was a doubtful point in 
Europe. Without saying one word respecting 
our release, Parkes quietly began on this sub- 
ject and continued until Hang-ki’s patience 
was exhausted, when he exclaimed, ‘ You 
appear to be alike indifferent as to whether 
you are to die or live.’ Parkes replied, ‘ Not 
at all; but we have now had considerable 
experience of the vacillation and the deceit of 
the Chinese Government, and therefore until 
our release becomes an accomplished fact, we 
venture to doubt it.’” 


The release, however, did become an 
accomplished fact, but not a few of the other 
captives died of the tortures inflicted upon 
them. The Chinese were in no position to 
offer any further resistance to the demands 
made upon them, and having occupied a 
gate of Peking, Lord Elgin concluded a 
fresh convention with Prince Kung. After 
some delay Parkes returned to England on 
a two years’ leave of absence, in the course 
of which he received the honour of a knight 
commandership of the Bath as a reward for 
his long and trying services. 

Shortly after his return to China, Sir 
Harry Parkes was appointed Minister in 
Japan, and carried with him all the energy 
and insight into the Oriental character 
which had distinguished him in China. 
With a true instinct he recognized that the 
feudal system which had hitherto prevailed 
in the country was destined to disappear, 
and he cordially supported the. progressive 
party who desired to see the Mikado a sove- 
reign de facto as well as de jure. More 
than once Parkes was attacked by assassins 
who were partisans of the old order of 
things. 

After eighteen years of active diplomacy 
at Tokio, Sir Harry Parkes was promoted 
to the Legation at Peking, and with this 
promotion begins the saddest part of his 
career. Throughout his previous service 
in China he had been invariably successful 
by meeting the mandarins with the only 
weapon they understand. Justice and right 
have little meaning for them, and might 
seems to be the only argument that is of 
the least avail. At Peking this argument 
was taken from him, and he had to attempt 
by words, and words alone, to overcome 
the hostility of the officials of the Tsung-li 
Yamun. As Mr. Poole says :— 

‘‘The anti-foreign feeling displayed in riots 
among the common people was fully shared by 
the Government at Peking, but took a different 
form. Instead of burning houses and frighten- 
ing missionaries’ wives, the Ministers amused 
themselves with tormenting the Foreign Repre- 
sentatives. Masters of the art of procrastina- 
tion, they drove business-like Envoys to despair 
with their interminable delays and ceaseless 
flow of talk. To get a decision from the 





Tsung-li Yamun, said Parkes, was ‘like trying 
to draw water from a well with a bottomless 
bucket.’...... They grew utterly reckless of the 
consequences of continued contumacy, and in 
their incurable shuffling seemed, as Parkes 
remarked, to take a positive ‘pleasure in hang- 


ing their heads over a precipice.’ But it was 
no pleasure to Sir Harry to have dealings with 
them in this mood. He was the special mark 
for their irritating assaults.” 

The constant worry and annoyance caused 
by this exasperating attitude of the Tsung-li 
Yamun told upon Parkes’s health, which 
had already been weakened by the work, 
dangers, and trials through which he had 
gone. An attack of fever overcame his 
power of resistance, and on the 22nd of 
March, 1885, the end came. 

“‘It was the work, not the fever, that killed 
him. Henever allowed his brain a moment’s rest, 
and his ceaseless mental activity rendered him 
abnormally sensitive to an illness which, though 
not light, would not, at the stage which it had 
reached, have given cause for alarm in ordinary 
circumstances.” 

Thus passed away the ablest champion of 
British interests in the far East. 

We cannot close this article without 
sounding a note in praise of the admirable 
way in which the biography has been com- 
piled. The editors, Mr. Lane-Poole and 
Mr. Dickins, have succeeded in thoroughly 
identifying themselves with the course of 
events which they chronicle, and while 
presenting a true and lively image of the 
man of whom they write, they have done 
discriminating justice to the signal ability 
and sterling qualities which enabled him to 
carve out for himself so distinguished and 
useful a career. 








The Roxburghe Ballads. Final Part of 
Vol. VII. Edited, with Special Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by J. Woodfall Ebsworth, 
M.A. (Ballad Society.) 

Tue publication by the Ballad Society of 
the valuable collection which illustrates the 
later Stuart period draws near its comple- 
tion. It is a quarter of a century since 
the enterprise was begun under the care 
of that careful literary antiquary Mr. W. 
Chappell, and now at length Mr. Ebsworth, 
who has so excellently edited the four 
volumes which form the “second series,” 
finds himself on the point of concluding his 
labours with a general index. It is dis- 
appointing to learn that he also finds himself 
hampered in his good work by the Society’s 
lack of funds: but it is to be hoped that 
his demonstration of that body’s usefulness 
and his exhortations will bring many more 
guineas to its coffers. 

The contents of the concluding part of 
vol. vii. fall naturally into three main 
groups—nautical, historical, and religious. 
As usual, careful reproductions of woodcuts 
abound, the pedigrees of the MSS. and black- 
letter are given, and enough (not to say 
more than enough) is provided in the way 
of commentary. As is usual, too, in such 
collections, the mixture of company is of 
the oddest. Compositions devoid of all art 
jostle others which are very near approaches 
to poetry; true patriotism hob-nobs with 
vulgar ‘‘swagger’’; grossness elbows deep 
religious feeling. For the subject-matter, 
we have the romantic tale of the girl who 
disguises herself in man’s clothes and fol- 
lows her lover, in the manner of a hundred 
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stories of the age; the faithful youth 
and the inconstant fair, handled after the 
fashion of Caroline minor poetry ; the merry 
narrative of amatorious craft treated in the 
fashion which is of all ages; the young 
woman who wanders through ballad litera- 
ture uttering what is always shown to be 
the perfectly groundless fear that she 
‘‘was born to die a maid”; the doings of 
Jack ashore; fighting by land and sea in 
the nation’s cause and in private en- 
mity; the execution of a monarch and of 
interesting offenders of less note, with 
appropriate dying speeches; the gay 
adventurer’s exhortation ; the salutation of 
the birth of Christ in twenty different 
ways; the eternal feud between youth 
and age; and many a loyal song on the 
troubles and triumphs of the Charleses, with 
equally loyal songs on the accession of 
William of Orange. There is, perhaps, no 
single ballad of remarkable value in this 
book, but its very heterogeneity is in itself 
valuable and instructive, and there is scarcely 
a single item which is not interesting and 
which does not afford a picturesque 
glimpse into the manners and temper 
of the times and the byways of Stuart 
history. In this respect some of the sea- 
ballads, the pieces on General Monk, ‘The 
Jolly Welsh Woman,’ and ‘The Farmer’s 
Son of Devonshire,’ strike us as particularly 
notable where all are worth the student’s 
perusal. If space permitted it would be 
pleasant to dwell on two or three in some 
detail, in spite of the fact that most 
of them, when regarded from a merely 
critical point of view, are chiefly charac- 
terized by that exaltation of commonplace 
and that complete literary ineptitude 
which form the one common feature (if 
we dare whisper it) of three-fourths of the 
genuine ballad literature of the world. A 
short account of the adventures of an Eliza- 
bethan ’prentice, as here given, may be 
ventured in this connexion. The ’prentice 
went as a factor to Turkey, where he first 
somewhat distinguished himself when ‘one 
score of knights most hardy one day he 
made to bleed’? to teach them a proper 
respect for his queen. Thereupon the 
“king” of the Turks called him “ boy,” 
and set his son at him. The ’prentice dealt 
the prince “a box upon the ear, which 
broke his neck asunder,’”? and was cast to 
two famishing lions. He was weaponless, 
so ‘*by manly valour their hearts he tore 
in sunder.” This feat ‘“ afflicted” the king 
‘“‘ with great terror,” immediately turned all 
his hate into remorse and love, and made 
him deem the ’prentice an angel :— 
“No, yoo am no Angel,” the courteous young man 
sald, 
* But born in famous England where God’s Word 
is obey’d ; 
Assisted by the heavens, who did me thus befriend, 
Or else they had most cruelly brought here my 
life to end,” 
The king was still further affected by the 
courteous young man’s speech, and straight- 
way fell to praising England and its queen: 
So taking up this young man, he pardon’d him 
his life, 
And —_ his daughter to him to be his wedded 
wife, 
Where then they did remain, and live in quiet 


peace, 
In spending of their happy days in joy and 
love’s encrease, 


Finis coronat opus. 





It remains to say a word or two of the 
editing. Mr. Ebsworth is so full of his 
work that we cannot find it-in our hearts 
to grumble because his work is a little too 
full of him. Yet we must admit that he 
thrusts upon us his own personality, his 
private opinions on irrelevant matters, his 
obiter dicta upon the way we live now, and his 
poetic efforts, rather more than others may 
like. Possibly someof the gentlemen who edit 
publications for text societies have been a 
little demoralized by the example of their 
chief begetter; but, after all, perhaps we 
ought not to exact from them that reserve 
which is incumbent on a writer who is not 
addressing himself to a circle of private 
friends and fellow sociétaires. If Mr. Ebs- 
worth more easily endures the dryasdust 
labours of collating and pigeon-holing 
through the solace of such gentle dalliance, 
it is not for critics to object ; it is not, how- 
ever, quite apparent why he should put into 
print—in this volume—his views upon ‘the 
desertion of ‘Chinese Gordon,’ ” his agree- 
able little verses, his estimate of Adelaide 
Procter, his favourite passages from the 
works of Mr. Kipling, and other such trifles. 
However, they are easily avoided, and their 
presence does not in the least detract from 
the value of Mr. Ebsworth’s erudite and 
conscientious redaction, or in any way pre- 
vent his volumes being a most meritorious 
addition to our too scanty stock of well- 
edited ballad literature. 








Appearance and Reality: a Metaphysical 
Essay. By F. H. Bradley. (Sonnen- 
schein & Co.) 


Tue obvious sincerity, seriousness, and 
independence with which this work is 
written are worthy of praise, and every 
one will regret the physical infirmities, so 
modestly alluded to in the preface, which 
have delayed its completion and doubtless 
greatly increased the difficulties of its com- 
position. We must also admire — what, 
however, somewhat robs the book of 
vivacity —the almost complete abjuration 
of that personal contentious mode of discus- 
sion which rendered Mr. Bradley’s ‘ Prin- 
ciples of Logic’ one long and bitter polemic. 
We once, indeed, find opponents, after being 
grossly misrepresented, taunted with ‘‘de- 
fect of nature or education, or probably 
both.” But we havedetected only one solitary 
reference, and that in the preface, to ‘‘ stupid 
tradition and ancestral prejudice,” that 
imaginary foe—for it does not seem probable 
that there ever was a time when Englishmen 
accepted their philosophical creed blindly 
and without honest conviction— so often 
tilted at in the former volume. As to sub- 
stance, a distinct novelty must be admitted in 
the work before us and a decided instruc- 
tiveness, not, however, always in the direc- 
tion designed by its author. Where pre- 
cisely to classify him among the idealists— 
if he will have patience with us for attempt- 
ing anything so presumptuous—is far from 
easy. He hascertainly made good his claim 
to be more than a mere repeater of Hegel— 
such as, despite his rhetorical ability and 
his power of investing whatever he says 
with plausibility, the new Master of Balliol 
must be pronounced to be. Mr. Bradley, 
on the other hand, working for himself, 
aims at leading us, indeed, to an Absolute, 





butan Absolute nearer perhaps to Schelling’s 
than to Hegel’s, Substance rather than 
Spirit. He has qualms about “ the dialectic 
method,” by which we presume he means 
Hegel’s; he has apprehended, more cor- 
rectly than we thought one brought up on, 
and still largely accepting, Hegelian lines 
ever could apprehend, the true nature of 
thought and its relation to reality. In his 
interesting chapter (the fifteenth) on the 
connexion of these two he distinctly, and on 
sound grounds, refuses to identify them. 
It seems to us that he should have gone 
further than he does. If we understand 
him, he would make thought a sort of inter- 
mediate stage to reality, and believes that 
on this ground he can offer a good defence 
against his allies, who press upon him the 
difficulty ‘“‘of thought’s desiring a foreign 
perfection.” He would answer, ‘Thought 
desires for its content the character which 
makes reality......But thought can desire 
‘these features’ because its content has 
them already in an incomplete form,” a 
saying which seems to us hardly less 
mysterious than one of Hegel’s. ‘The 
entire reality will be merely the object 
thought out, but thought out in such a way 
that mere thinking is absorbed.” Once 
more we shall “‘ possess the immediacy and . 
strength of simple apprehension”’; we shall, 
infact, have that impossiblething, intellectual 
intuition. It is impossible to avoid thinking 
that in all this Mr. Bradley is on a wrong 
tack. He is voluntarily delivering himself 
into the hands of those opponents against 
whom he so vigorously contended that 
thought was essentially different from 
reality and inadequate to it. This last 
position seems to be the true one. It is, if 
we are not mistaken, the true inference to 
be drawn from all the mystifying dialectical 
puzzles of Mr. Bradley’s Book I., on the 
contents of which it is now time for us to 
say a few words. 

They are at first sight sufficiently sur- 
prising—to the ignorant by their novelty, 
to the well-informed by their antiquity, to 
all but an Hegelian idealist by their appa- 
rent unreasonableness, and even to him by 
their curious conclusion and their excess of 
scepticism. Here are reproduced all the 
arguments and paradoxes of Parmenides, of 
Zeno the Eleatic, and of Antisthenes, and 
all extended over a far wider domain, but 
directed to the same result, by an intellect 
and a temper singularly akin to that of 
those ancient mystics or sophists. It is 
sought to prove that all we seem most sure 
of is full of unthinkable contradiction. We 
cannot admit things and qualities, for, to 
use the old Megarian instance, which will 
serve as well as another, we contradict 
ourselves when we say, ‘‘ Socrates is good,” 
since Socrates is Socrates and good is good 
(see p. 20, ‘If you predicate what is dif- 
ferent, you ascribe to the subject, what it 
is not; and if you predicate what is not 
different, you say nothing at all”). We 
cannotaccept the distinction between primary 
and secondary qualities, for the so-called 
primary qualities are as much in relation 
to our sensitive organs as the secondary; 
and, this being so, how can we speak of 
any quality as ‘in’? the object, or, for that 
matter, ‘‘in” us, or indeed anywhere? But 
even Relation—that mystical word which to 
so many of our idealists has seemed the 
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substance of knowledge and the root of the 
universe — will not stand inquiry. You 
cannot have relation per se; ‘‘ that relations 
can somehow make the terms upon which 
they seem to stand......isquite unintelligible” ; 
“nothings cannot be related.” The diffi- 
culties as to space and time are well known. 
How can space and time be other than 
infinite ? yet how can anything real, whether 
substance or quality, be infinite? and yet 
again, if we make space, say, a relation, 
then, since space is necessarily divisible and 
infinitely divisible into spaces, we never 
come to any terms between which it is a 
relation; and it is similarly impossible— 
though in physics we often suppose it done 
—to break up time into indivisible moments. 
(To which last one is tempted to reply that 
the physicist or the geometrician with his 
calculus of infinitesimals does not postulate 
indivisible, but undivided, moments or 
spaces.) Once more Motion is attacked, as 
might have been expected, with the old 
weapons. ‘‘The thing moved must be one” 
—which all will admit—‘‘and again the 
time must be one,” 7.¢., the time cannot be 
“‘many times, out of relation and not part 
of a single temporal whole”; and thus 
Motion involves the absurdity of a thing 
being ‘‘in two places in one time.” We 
have here, we think, abstracted with fair- 
ness Mr. Bradley’s argument, and indicated 
how he would meet the objection of common 
sense, that it is not in the same but in 
different times that the body is found in 
different places. All the same we hold our- 
selves with common sense, and find this 
proposed refutation of it entirely sophistical. 
To us the fact seems to be that continuity, 
whether in time or elsewhere, though real 
and universal, is perceivable, but essentially 
unthinkable. Nor is this a paradox except 
to those who use the word “thought”’ 
without reflecting on its meaning (among 
whom we fear Mr. Bradley must be in- 
cluded). For thinking is essentially division, 
isolation, concentration on a single point; 
we “mentally stop ’”’—as Aristotle admirably 
put it—the flowing current of perception ; 
and it is just this stoppage and concentra- 
tion that makes thought a powerful instru- 
ment of investigation, but at the same time 
renders that character of reality which we 
express by the words “‘movement,” “‘change,”’ 
and “continuity” essentially impossible to be 
grasped by it. Conception can by its very 
nature give us only fixed, stationary points, 
and relations between such. But what we 
cannot conceive we can perceive; those 
who set up the former operation as the 
criterion and standard of the latter have no 
difficulty in making the latter appear ridicu- 
lous and contradictory, in making human 
intelligence appear impotent, and reality 
beyond our ken. But the error is theirs. 
The absolute division which Kant set up 
betweon forms of perception and categories, 
though involving much that we cannot 
accept, seems to imply a substantial truth, 
which those who have set themselves in 
England and Germany to develope his doc- 
trine, and, as they say, “clear it of contra- 
dictions,” have fatally ignored, to the con- 
fusion of themselves and the mystification 
of their readers. ‘‘Cause,’”’ we are told, is 
‘fan attempt to account rationally for change. 
A becomes B, and this alteration is felt to 
be not compatible with A.” We answer 








that it is only so felt by the conceptual 
dogmatist. A to him must doubtless be A, 
and nothing but A; but this operation of 
conceiving A, this “fixation”? of A (as the 
psychologists say), important and instructive 
and necessary as it is, in no way affects the 
real A. The real A is not fixed ; so perception 
assures us, though through conception we can 
never grasp the fact, any more than by the 
most diligent use of our eyes we can appre- 
hend acoustic facts, or by the most diligent 
use of our ears facts visual. It follows 
from this that we agree with Mr. Bradley 
in thinking that we cannot by ‘ cause” 
rationally account for change. Such an 
account would bring perceptual fact under 
the law of conception, would explain differ- 
ence by identity ; and it is pleasant to see 
that Mr. Bradley has enough humour and 
enough philosophy to laugh at the ridiculous 
‘identity of cause and effect,’ of which so 
much has been made of late years by 
thinkers of very opposite schools. 

Nothing, we imagine, will cause more 
surprise among the school that has been 
accustomed to regard Mr. Bradley as one of 
its champions than his attack in chap. ix. 
on ‘the Self.” To use his own vigorous, 
if somewhat unchastened language: ‘‘ The 
Self, they will assure us, is not apparent, 
but quite real. And it is not only real in 
itself, but its reality, if I may say so, spreads 
beyond its own limitsandrehabilitates theself- 
less. It provides a fixed nucleus round which 
the facts can group themselves securely.” 
Mr. Bradley, on the other hand, shows his 
readers with ample and superfluous ful- 
ness that no such fixed nucleus is discover- 
able; and we need only compliment him on 
his psychological learning and on the acu- 
men, the natural result of such learning, 
with which he distinguishes and precisely 
defines the several senses in which this 
‘‘self” has been understood, and shows how 
unsatisfactorily the ‘ self,” however under- 
stood, fulfils the central ré/e which has been 
attributed to it in much modern English 
metaphysics, whether relating to cognition 
or to action. 

In this and the subsequent chapter our 
sceptical metaphysician reaches the outer- 
most verge of his scepticism, for the attack 
in chap. xii. on “things in themselves” 
might almost be described as a beating of 
the air, so cold and unsubstantial is the 
defence that these mysterious entities are 
now likely to find from any school. We may 
quote the witty observation describing ‘‘ Mr. 
Spencer’s attitude towards his Unknow- 
able” as ‘‘a proposal to take something for 
God simply and solely because we do not 
know what the devil it can be”; and then 
it becomes high time to say something 
of Mr. Bradley’s own positive and recon- 
structive chapters, the major part of his 
book. These, as we have already inti- 
mated, lead the reader up to a unity like that 
of Parmenides, or an absolute substance like 
that of Schelling, the one real, the sole 
individual, taking up into itself as attributes 
—to speak loosely—all those ‘ appear- 
ances’’ criticized in the first book (for 
‘‘what appears, for that sole reason, most 
indubitably 7s, and there is no possibility of 
conjuring its being away from it’), but 
harmonizing and subordinating them, so 
that they lose that self-contradictoriness 
which seemed necessarily to attach to them 





when taken as absolute, and which showed 
them, while holding indeed of reality, to be 
mere “‘ appearances” of the real. We may 
then—nay, we must—disbelieve in abso- 
lutely existent things, or qualities, or 
relations, or time and space; we must dis- 
believe even in absolutely existent conscious 
individuals, in absolute knowledge or error, 
in absolute good or evil; but we must 
believe in the One Real, which somehow 
has within it as its ‘‘ appearances’’—to 
itself, it would seem!—diverse, seemingly 
mutually exclusive individuals, sentient or 
otherwise, diverse qualities, good simultane- 
ously with evil, and even all degrees of both 
simultaneously. It is a hard saying—harder, 
perhaps, than the formula of any religious 
credo. That may strain our faith to 
breaking tension; Mr. Bradley seems to 
demand not merely an enormous faith, but 
an equally pe 9 scepticism. And yet, 
after all, the suspicion haunts us, as we 
have hinted above, that he rests on the 
same unsound basis as the ancient meta- 
physical idealism; thought can only embrace 
permanent objects (‘‘ the sensible is tran- 
sient, but knowledge is not of the tran- 
sient,” to use the formula in which Aristotle 
states the basis of Platonism), therefore 
reality must be absolutely permanent, and, 
to avoid inconsistency, absolutely one. And 
to this we answer as before that thought 
cannot grasp the world, and that to 
see the world, in the favourite metaphy- 
sical phrase, sub specie eternitatis is to see 
it not as it is, but as it is not. Or again, 
that, if the world is individual, it is not 
so in a way that excludes the existence of 
individuals within it, just as the human 
body is individual, and yet each great organ 
—and possibly we should say every one of 
its millions of cells—is individual likewise. 

We have thus, as we conceive, put in 
very narrow compass indeed not only the 
substance of many hundred pages of Mr. 
Bradley’s subtle and labyrinthine argument, 
but also what seems to be its answer. In 
fact, detailed analysis or even adequately 
illustrative quotations would extend this 
review to an utterly unwieldy length. 

We cannot but ask finally what such a 
philosophy as Mr. Bradley’s does for us. 
The physical sciences, the field of deter- 
minate if partial knowledge, it avoids. 
Does it then satisfy our ideal aspirations ? 
does it, we do not say soothe with the music 
of poetry, but chain and control with rigid 
metaphysical bars, that spirit of unrest, of 
despair, which stirs within us in our more 
imaginative moods when we ask for a key 
to the universe, for the purpose of life and 
all else, for our place in the whole? 
Religious philosophies and moralities of the 
higher kind have offered some answer to 
those questions; poetry has stilled and 
subdued them. But the barren dialectic of 
the work before us—bad often, so it seems 
to us, even as dialectic—what has it done or 
can it do? Good, it pretends to show, is 
not real, nor evil; soul, or personality, or 
self-consciousness is mere appearance, and 
body likewise ; truth is delusion as well as 
error; space is not, and time is not, nor 
action, nor passion, nor relation of any 
kind. But, the reader is told, there is an 
absolute, a whole. But this absolute 
‘‘appears in its phenomena and is real 
nowhere outside them.” It is not any one 
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of them, ‘ because it is all of them in unity.” 
It is both good and bad; nay, even stronger 
language has to be used—‘it manifests 
itself throughout in various degrees of 
oodness and badness.” What is this but 
pinozism, as useless for edification as for 


knowledge ? 








History of England under Henry the Fourth. 
By James Hamilton Wylie, M.A.—Vol. II. 
1405-6. (Longmans & Co.) 


Ir is ten years since the appearance of 
Mr. Wylie’s first volume, to which we gave 
a cordial welcome at the time; and we 
welcome the second none the less cordially, 
because the long interval has been turned to 
the best advantage. Mr. Wylie, indeed, 
failed to estimate at first the full magnitude 
of the task he had undertaken, and rather 
unfortunately promised on his title-page to 
complete his history in a second volume. 
Now he finds that it will require a third; 
and so abundant have his materials proved 
that whereas the first volume contained the 
history of more than five years, the second 
is devoted to the doings of two years only. 
At this rate we might reasonably doubt 
whether even three volumes will be found 
sufficient, for there are more than six years 
of the reign yet to come. But the third 
volume, it may be presumed, is far advanced, 
as Mr. Wylie hopes to publish it next year, 
and he seems to have no doubt that it will 
be the concluding one. 

It is not surprising that the work should 
thus have grown under the author’s hands. 
No one knows without long and patient 
investigation the extent of the materials 
that may be utilized for the history of any 
period; and Mr. Wylie is so thorough a 
worker that he has spared no pains to find 
out everything. The amount of new infor- 
mation that he has met with may be judged 
by the two different lists of authorities pre- 
fixed to this and the preceding volume. 
The titles of those consulted for the 
first volume fill only eight pages at the 
beginning ; but the supplementary list of 
those referred to in vols. ii. and iii. extends 
to no fewer than forty-eight! A still better 
evidence will be found in the bulky foot- 
notes at the bottom of nearly every page 
of the present volume, which disclose an 
amount of reading and research hardly 
equalled in works of the like character. 
This is the part in which the antiquary 
will revel, and by which Mr. Wylie’s his- 
torical accuracy will be tested in time to 
come. But leaving judgment on that point 
to the specialist, we can only say that never 
was a text better fortified with references 
to original sources. 

We must not allow it to be inferred, how- 
ever, that Mr. Wylie is a Dryasdust. Very 
far from it. His love of accuracy is com- 
bined with a no less ardent love of litera- 
ture, which appears in almost every page. 
This, as was observed in our previous notice, 
is frequently shown by quotations used as 
headlines for pages; but many are the quo- 
tations in the text as well. Chaucer and 
Gower, and Wycliffe and Hoccleve, are laid 
under contribution, very naturally, as con- 
temporary classics ; and the language even 
of the Rolls of Parliament or other original 
authorities is freely adopted in the text and 
justified by the foot-notes. In fact, Mr. 





Wylie’s liking for antique phraseology carries 
him just a little too far; for although it is 
a good thing for an historian, if he can do 
it easily, to familiarize his reader with the 
language of his authorities, the public really 
do expect a work published at the end of 
the nineteenth century to be written in 
modern English. To say that an archbishop 
could not safely come to the king unless 
‘“‘munited with men” is scarcely justifiable 
nowadays, merely because the expression 
was used by John Stow. Nor is it 
even true that Henry III. of Castile 
is “known in the old lists as Henry 
the Nesh.”’ The adjective ‘neissh,” no 
doubt, may be found in Gower, and might 
perhaps have been used as a translation of 
Henry’s French sobriquet ‘le Maladif” ; 
but there is no evidence that it actually was 
so employed. And is a reference to Noles 
and Queries a sufficient warrant for the 
modern historian’s diction when he talks 
of the king “ gossiping his little nephew at 
the font stone”? There is more excuse for 
antique phraseology where the things them- 
selves are antiquated; but even here the 
modern reader deserves some consideration. 
The antiquary, of course, knows what is 
meant when he reads that the Genoese 
‘‘wasted their quarrels on the walls of 
Norwich”; neither is he troubled by 
‘“‘arblasts” and “arblasters.’ He may 
possibly even know what “ polders” were 
without referring to the Latin definition 
from Meyer given in a foot-note. But Mr. 
Wylie is not supposed to be writing for 
antiquaries. If terms like these were 
scattered here and there at rare inter- 
vals only, the general reader might be 
trusted to get over the difficulty by the 
help of the context; and this would 
be the case if they were only used when 
there was some manifest occasion for them. 
But Mr. Wylie’s words are often selected 
simply because they are quaint, antique, or 
provincial, and perhaps more expressive than 
classical English to those who know the 
dialect. It is picturesque, no doubt, to read 
(p. 207) that “the staith on the Ouse was 
alive with schuts, cog-boats, crayers,” and 
so forth; but the only change the reader 
gets for the word “ schuts”’ is in a foot-note 
as follows: ‘‘Or shouts, Sharpe, I. 440, 
480, 611; II. 183, 167.’ It is also interest- 
ing to know that an alderman grocer sup- 
plied stores of all sorts ‘‘ from pennyworths 
of subtleware to gymews of avoirdupois,” 
and to find by the foot-notes that both 
‘“‘sotilware’’ and “‘ graunt bale ou gymew”’ 
are met with in the Grocers’ archives. Still, 
there might be a little less parade of words 
the meaning of which is not explained. The 
reader meets with ‘‘osmund”’ as an article of 
commerce on p. 72, and it is only on the recur- 
rence of the term at p. 74 that it is explained 
in a parenthesis ‘“‘or Swedish iron.” And 
surely it was unnecessary to borrow a Scotch 
expression from the Aberdeen records to 
describe an ecclesiastical punishment im- 
posed at Paris! The culprits, we are told, 
had to walk “sark-alane” through the 
streets. The cockney, no doubt, may turn 
for relief to the foot-note (though, by-the-by, 
it is not easy to discover one particular foot- 
note amid the solid mass at the bottom of 
a page), where he will find an equivalent in 
the words of Gower: ‘All naked but here 
shertés on.”” But why should a writer de- 














liberately make his text less intelligible than 
his foot-notes ? 

Yet perhaps we have dwelt too much on 
this objection. When a common labourer 
has done some hard work for us, we let 
him whistle on his way home; and Mr. 
Wylie has done such excellent and toilsome 
work of a far superior character that it is 
a pity not to let him have his way in fancies 
of his own. How greatly this history of 
Henry IV.’s reign exceeds in fulness all its 
predecessors may be judged by a comparison 
with the corresponding portion of Sir James 
Ramsay’s ‘ Lancaster and York,’ published 
only two years ago. The whole reign, which 
Mr. Wylie means to complete in three 
volumes, occupies but 160 pages in Ramsay; 
while the period contained in the present 
volume covers in Ramsay only twenty-five. 
And when we consider the amount of 
obscurity which even yet overhangs several 
important subjects, it is not surprising that 
Mr. Wylie has discovered some material 
errors in his immediate forerunner. 

“The year 1405,” says Sir James Ramsay 
himself, ‘‘ was, perhaps, the critical year of 
Henry’s fortunes, and the turning-point of 
his life.’ This is apparently Mr. Wylie’s 
view as well, as nearly three-quarters of the 
present volume are devoted to that year - 
alone. It was not the year of the battle of 
Shrewsbury—that had been already fought 
and won in 1403, as was related by Mr. 
Wylie in his first volume—but it was the 
year of the conspiracy in favour of the two 
young Mortimers, of the revolt of Earl 
Mowbray and Lord Bardolph along with 
the old intriguer Northumberland, of the 
execution of the popular “ martyr’? Arch- 
bishop Scrope. And though Henry proved 
victorious in these as in former struggles, 
the conspirators still held together so far 
that, according to Mr. Wylie, it was in the 
spring of 1406 that the famous tripartite 
convention for the partition of England was 
drawn up, which previous historians, misled 
by Hall and Shakspeare, have placed before 
the battle of Shrewsbury. This precious 
compact, it seems, was arranged at Aber- 
daron, at the south-west extremity of 
Carnarvonshire —‘‘the very ultima Thule 
of Welsh land” — between the Earl of 
Northumberland, Owen Glendower, and Sir 
Edmund Mortimer. Owen’s share was to 
be the whole of Wales, and a pretty 
good slice of England besides, west of the 
Severn and the Mersey. Northumberland 
was to have all that lay north of a line be- 
tween Worcester and the southern boundary 
of Norfolk ; and Mortimer was to have all 
that remained of England—‘‘if he could 
get it,” as Mr. Wylie sarcastically remarks. 
He was certainly at a disadvantage com- 
pared either with his dreamy father-in-law 
Glendower, who had actual hold of Wales, 
or his scheming ally Northumberland, who 
had, at least till just before then, and might 
possibly have again, actual hold of a great 
part of the North. ; : 

It is curious that this audacious treaty 
has been regarded by some historians as 
a positive fable. One writer discredits it 
because the date is subsequent to the battle 
of Shrewsbury; another supposes it was 
‘imagined by popular alarm.” Yet there 
is no ground to doubt its genuineness, and 
we may observe that the date 1405 assigned 
to it by an early chronicler would cover the 
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early part of what we should now call the 
year 1406—the very date, apparently, to 
which Mr. Wylie would refer it. On the 
3lst of March Owen actually wrote to 
Charles VI. of France, asking him to com- 
plete what he had done in behalf of Welsh 
national independence by forwarding certain 


—FRepoeels to the Pope for making the 


urch of Wales independent also, and 
putting not only the other dioceses of Wales 
itself, but also those of Bath, Exeter, 
Hereford, Worcester, and Leicester (7. ¢., 
Coventry and Lichfield), in subjection to the 
see of St. David’s as metropolitan! Glen- 
dower, indeed, was a crazy visionary, as 
Shakspeare has depicted him, inspired by 
dreams and prophecies. But in days like 
those of Henry IV. a scheme for the parti- 
tion of England was by no means absurd 
on the face of it. 

The difficulties of Henry’s rule are 
apparent at every turn. Those who befriend 
him at first desert him afterwards. Bishop 
Trevor, of St. Asaph, who had been his 
strong supporter, finding his own diocese 
and cathedral town ravaged by the Welsh, 
at last joins Owen Glendower. The Earl 
Marshal, son of Henry’s old rival Mowbray, 
is married to Henry's niece and called to 
Council, but a question of precedence is 
ruled against him and he rebels. The 
Percies, of course, are a still more pro- 
minent example. But the very factiousness 
which weakens Henry weakens his adver- 
saries as well, and family feuds like those 
of the Percies and the Nevills are his 
salvation. The Earl of Westmoreland is 
as treacherous towards the allies of North- 
umberland as Northumberland himself was 
towards Richard IT. and Henry IV. succes- 
sively. He lures Mowbray and Archbishop 
Scrope to a conference, declaring their de- 
mands to be most just and reasonable, gets 
them to drink with him in the open, and 
then catches them in a snare. The arch- 
bishop pays the penalty of his over-con- 
fidence with his head; and surely it is 
significant of the extremity of the crisis that 
Henry ventured to violate the immunities of 
the Church by procuring an archbishop’s 
execution. 

The view that Mr. Wylie takes of the 
king’s conduct in this matter, we confess, is 
rather startling. He actually considers 
Henry ‘infirm of purpose,’ and that he 
was “ruled by impulse.” It is only with 
diffidence that we can possibly question the 
opinion of one who has certainly the best 
right to judge. But the judgment is as 
novel as it seems to us ill borne out by any 
facts given by himself. It was a dreadful 
blunder, in Mr. Wylie’s opinion, to bring an 
archbishop to the block, and a worse one 
still to lay his remains in his own cathedral 
to excite rage and pity. That is a matter, 
no doubt, fairly arguable; but where is 
the infirmity of purpose? The king’s pur- 
pose seems, on the contrary, to have been 
wonderfully persistent. From Mr. Wylie’s 
own pages we learn that he disarmed 
Archbishop Arundel’s remonstrances before- 
hand with false assurances, pressed Chief 
Justice Gascoigne to pass sentence, and, 
when Gascoigne refused on the ground that 
it would be illegal, found a less scrupulous 
judge to do so in his place. If the exhi- 
bition of the mutilated body in the arch- 
bishop’s own cathedral excited rage and 





pity, it was also a very public mani- 
festation of the length to which Henry 
was capable of going. Old-fashioned 
scruples must not stand in his way if 
the spirit of rebellion was to be sub- 
dued. And what are we to infer from the 
results? The results were the surrender, 
one by one, of all the northern castles when 
the king went northwards afterwards, and 
that the Earl of Northumberland was 
obliged presently to leave the country. No 
doubt, however, the whole campaign puta 
most severe strain upon Henry himself, and 
if the illness that overtook him shortly after 
was not leprosy, as people said, it may 
fairly be attributed to harassing anxieties 
and an overtaxed frame. 

Henry’s supposed leprosy and _ the 
nature of the disease itself form one of 
a number of special subjects in this volume 
which are treated with great ability. 
On the other hand, it is no fault of 
Mr. Wylie that the two chapters on Irish 
history seem to have little connexion with 
events elsewhere. The volume ends with 
an account of the educational resources of 
the period which will rather astonish most 
people. England, it seems, was getting 
positively overbuilt with schools at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. 

We are glad to see that the present 
volume has a running date at the head of 
the page, which is a great assistance. But 
a fuller table of contents would also have 
been advantageous to the reader. 








The Book of Common Prayer, from the Original 
Manuscript attached to the Act of Uni- 
formity of 1662, and now preserved in the 
House of Lords. With Three Appendices 
by the Rev. James Cornford. (Eyre & 
Spottiswoode.) 


Tus is not a new volume, but only a 
reissue of a work published in 1892, with 
the addition of some useful matter in the 
shape of appendices extending to eighty 
pages. As we have already noticed it, we 
need now refer to the three appendices only. 
The first consists of the ‘‘ erasures, inter- 
lineations, &c., in the MS. which do not 
appear in the Printed Copy of the Annexed 
Book”; which shows the final state only 
of the MS. These are about two hundred 
in number, there being apparently two or 
three which have escaped the notice of the 
compiler. That there should have been 
so many mistakes in the original MS. is 
not to be wondered at, when the haste with 
which it was drawn up is considered. They 
mainly consist of two classes: first, those 
that are due to the carelessness of the 
scribe, aud these are much the more numer- 
ous; and, secondly, those which were altered 
by authority at the last moment. The former 
are of little importance. A typical instance 
of the latter appears in the two erasures 
(on p. 56 of Morning Service, and p. 67 of 
Evening Service) of the words ‘‘ and so con- 
tinuing to the end of the service” after the 
direction to the priest to stand at the 
versicles following the Lord’s Prayer which 
comes after the Creed. The omission of 
these words brings back the Annexed Book 
into agreement with the Convocation Book, 
and must have been made almost at the 
last moment. It has been argued that their 
omission proves distinctly that the compilers 





of the Prayer Book meant to direct the 
priest to continue kneeling. It is much 
more likely that they were omitted 
on the ground that they were super- 
fluous, as no subsequent change of posture 
is ordered to the end of the service. The 
present practice of the clergy varies in this 
respect. It is a matter of extremely small 
importance, but it would be impossible to 
decide which are right and which are 
wrong. 

Thesecond appendix details the differences 
between the Annexed Book and the Convo- 
cation copy. These also are for the most 
part extremely unimportant. But there are 
a few additions in the Convocation Book, 
explaining the change of certain parts, 
which have not been transferred to the 
Annexed Book. As they have never appeared 
in print excepting in Mr. Parker's valuable 
and now scarce ‘Introduction to the Re- 
visions of the Book of Common Prayer,’ we 
think it worth while to produce one of them 
here. It isin Sancroft’s hand, at the foot 
of the first page of the Calendar, contain- 
ing the month of January. It runs as 
follows :— 

‘*The first Lessons are y® same as before: 

Only y® 6" of Exodus, w™ was read Oct. 1 
amongst y® Apocrypha bookes, is now restor’d 
to its proper place in January ; & so y® follow- 
ing Lessons remove before it till y® first of 
October be again otherwise supplied. The 
same is to be said of some Apocryphal additions 
to Danicl, w*" were read w' y® Canonicall 
Chapters of y' prophecy ; but are now remov’d 
to y® End of y* Apocryphal Lessons. There are 
also 18 and 2" Lessons appointed for 29 Febr. 
y’ y® same Service may not be read two daies 
together in y° Leap year.” 
We have printed this from the original, 
from which it will appear how difficult it is 
to produce an exact copy of handwriting of 
an earlier century, there being two or three 
variations in Mr. Parker’s copy as well as 
in Mr. Cornford’s. 

There are, of course, in the Convocation 
Book, several other directions of a similar 
kind, which were duly attended to in the 
Annexed Book, but were not meant to 
form part of the book itself. These are 
all noticed in Appendix B, and have been 
printed with tolerable, though not abso- 
lutely exact, accuracy. 

The particular direction we have reprinted 
is interesting, as it calls attention to a point 
which will probably be unknown to most 
of our readers, viz., that at the beginning 
of the reign of James I. there were sundry 
alterations in the lectionary. Few will have 
remarked these, except those who possess 
copies of editions of the Prayer Book issued 
between 1604 and 1662. Mr. Parker has 
noticed these variations, but in the note 
appended to each month has said that the 
editions of 1604, &c., begin with such and 
such chapters. Nevertheless several editions 
subsequent to 1604 do not answer to this 
description. Thus, in the note to October 
he says, ‘The editions of 1604, &€., begin 
with Exodus vi. and Joshua xx.,” whereas 
in two editions of the reign (much later 
than 1604) of James I. we have the lessons 
givenas ‘Tobi. 5” and “Josu. 20.” What 
other variations there may be we cannot 
pretend to have investigated. And what is 
most remarkable, there is no provision for 
a first lesson at morning service on October 
Ist in the Convocation Book, the space 
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being filled by a J, the note at the bottom 
of the page, that only part of the sixth of 
Exodus is to be read, being erased. 

It is not a little curious that there 
should be more than three hundred varia- 
tions in the readings of the Psalms between 
the Annexed Book and the Convocation 
Book. Neither of them agrees precisely 
and in all points with any of the editions 
of Cranmer’s Bible from which they are 
professedly taken. The Annexed Book 
deviates from them all much more than 
the other. It could not have been copied 
from the printed Convocation Book, and it 
seems probable that general instructions 
were issued to alter certain forms, such as 
are and be, who and which, which were some- 
what carelessly observed. 

Appendix C consists of the “ Differences 
between the MS. and the Authorized Ver- 
sion of the Bible, 1611, in Quotations of 
Scripture directed to be inserted from the 
New Translation.” Some of these seem 
to be mere errors of the scribe, ¢.g., in the 
gospel for the Epiphany “for thus it 
written” instead of for thus it is written. 
Others consist of insertions at the beginning 
of the gospels of such words as ‘‘ Jesus said,” 
&c. Others, again, were evidently altered 
designedly to accommodate the expressions 
to more modern ways of speech, as, for 
instance, the frequent change of ye into you, 
and of which into who. There are, moreover, 
slight changes of which it is difficult to say 
under which head they come, whether of 
accident or design, such, for instance, as the 
variation of ‘‘in heaven and earth” in the 
Annexed Copy from “in heaven and in 
earth’ of the Authorized Version. In most 
of these cases it has been the custom of 
modern Prayer Books to follow the Autho- 
rized Version, although there can be nodoubt 
that the alterations of the Annexed Book 
should have been preferred, because many 
of them were certainly designed, and of 
nearly all it might be said that they were 
probably intended. 

What has been said will have shown 
that the execution of these appendices 
is not absolutely perfect. Nevertheless, we 
should not be doing justice to Mr. Corn- 
ford if we did not add that he has done his 
work, upon the whole, with great care. 
Perfect accuracy in such an undertaking 
can hardly be expected, and the faults are 
few and far between. 








NEW NOVELS. 
Christina Chard. By Mrs. Campbell Praed. 
3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 
Tue “ first idea’ of Mrs. Campbell Praed’s 
new novel (so we learn from the dedication) 
came from Mr. George Boughton, and 
all readers of ‘Christina Chard’ will be 
grateful to him for a suggestion which has 
borne such brilliant fruit. For in spite of 
an occasional touch of artificiality Mrs. 
Campbell Praed has worked out this strange 
story of a woman’s vengeance with consider- 
able resource and vivacity, and, what is more, 
has handled a difficult and delicate theme 
with a restraint and sympathy not always 
observable in some of her earlier efforts. 
Christina herself is a fascinating study; but 
there are half a dozen other characters of 
almost equal interest, idealized portraits in 
every case of types to be met with amongst 





the best and brightest circles of fashion- 
able Bohemia. And underneath all this 
sparkle and frivolity, fine dresses and 
smart talk, the reader is made to feel 
the existence of the elemental pas- 
sions of love and hate, jealousy and 
cupidity. The story of the Mount Murra 
Bubble is worked into the main plot with 
remarkable skill. As it has more than once 
fallen to the lot of the present reviewer to 
speak harshly of Mrs. Campbell Praed’s 
work in the past, he may be allowed to con- 
gratulate her on the signal and legitimate 
success with which she has availed herself 
of the melodramatic possibilities of Anglo- 
Australian society. 


Earlscourt. By Alexander Allardyce. 3 vols. 
(Blackwood & Sons.) 

In spite of its name Mr. Allardyce’s new 
novel is not a study of metropolitan or 
suburban manners. The LEarlscourt to 
which he introduces us is the country seat 
of an hereditary legislator such as Mr. 
Labouchere himself might have depicted, 
while the atmosphere of the story is strictly 
in keeping with its alternative title of “a 
novel of provincial life.” The mechanism 
of the plot is carefully arranged so as to 
provide full scope for the conflict of per- 
sonal interests and to excite anticipations 
of a tragic catastrophe which are not dis- 
appointed, though the handling of the 
dénotiment is singularly lacking in dramatic 
force or impressiveness. Mr. Allardyce has 
a vigorous and excellent narrative style, and 
his descriptions enable the reader to form 
a vivid picture of the material surroundings 
of his dramatis persone and the conditions of 
their lives. With the characters themselves 
it is, unluckily, different. Good, bad, or 
indifferent, there is not one among them all 
that enlists sympathy or provokes interest. 
‘Earlscourt’ is a signal instance of the 
amount of ability that may be expended on 
the production of a dull novel. 





The Price of a Pearl. By Eleanor Holmes, 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

In spite of the ability and earnestness dis- 
played by Miss Holmes, the artificial con- 
struction of her plot and the inordinate 
length to which it is spun out will probably 
militate against its popularity. Life has 
been compared by a well-known writer to 
a handicap. Such a book as ‘The Price 
of a Pearl’ rather suggests the analogy of 
an obstacle race, in which the obstacles are 
not those of the cross-country order, but 
carefully and gratuitously devised for the 
discomfiture of the competitors. For the 
rest, Miss Holmes’s portraiture is careful 
and refined; indeed, her male characters 
almost without exception display a sensi- 
tiveness that is quite feminine in its inten- 
sity; and the whole book furnishes ample 
evidence of attentive observation. The 
heroine excites a fitful interest, and some 
of the minor characters have a touch of 
lifelikeness. None the less a careful perusal 
of the entire story is more calculated to 
engender respect than gratitude. 


The Surrender of Margaret Bellarmine. By 

Adeline Sergeant. 2 vols. (Heinemann.) 
Tuoven shorter and less full of incident 
than the generality of novels which have 





of late years issued from Miss Sergeant’s 
indefatigable pen, ‘The Surrender of Mar- 
garet Bellarmine’ is welcome, as _indi- 
cating a return to that earlier and 
saner manner of which ‘No Saint’ is 
an admirable example. As we read her 
latest book we feel more than ever con- 
vinced that it has only been by doing 
violence to the true bent of her talents that 
Miss Sergeant has indulged in melodrama. 
The novel of character, and not of incident, 
is her real forte; for although the adverse 
influences of her long allegiance to sensa- 
tionalism may be traced in the present 
venture, it is, in regard to consistency and 
sincerity, greatly in advance of any of her 
recent books. Margaret Bellarmine’s cha- 
racter is not only well conceived, but de- 
velopes along lines that are at once natural 
and interesting. The gradual achievement 
of her ‘‘surrender’’ is treated with skill 
and genuine feeling, while her various 
spiritual vicissitudes are narrated in a 
manner which is all the more impressive 
from the self-effacement of the writer. The 
work, in short, is pitched in too uniformly 
minor a key throughout, and would have 
gained by the introduction of some humor- 
ous relief. But with this deduction it is 
well written and well worth reading. 





A Fair Colonist. By Ernest Glanville. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 
Sovurn Arrica is so much in evidence just 
now as a land of infinite possibilities for the 
expansion of our race, that any well-written 
volume of fact or fiction connected with it 
is sure to be read. Mr. Glanville’s book, 
which deals chiefly with Cape Colony, is 
apparently well founded on local know- 
ledge; his descriptive passages deal with 
the veld and the woods, the rocks and 
kloofs; and his romance is sufficiently 
equipped with tragicand passionate incidents 
to catch the reader’s attention. Nor is he 
without some ability in the presentment 
of character of the simpler sort. Makanna 
the Gaika, asort of Umslopogaas tamed and 
harnessed to the white man’s money-mill, 
has characteristics of his own, though they 
are rather generic than individual; while 
Gardner, the hunter and farmer, who rules 
his negroes with a rod of iron, yet has a 
touch of tenderness for individuals of his 
own colour, is typical of the qualities which 
have made our race the most successful 
colonists, and probably the best-hated 
nationality, on the face of the globe. 
Amos Fitkin, the poacher, who finds 
life too circumscribed in England, has been 
evidently cast for the leading character. His 
liking for nature and one of her works, in the 
shape of Ada Tamplin, the lady colonist, is 
eloquently set forth; in other respects the 
portrait is unreal. Such a man would not 
in England be philosophical, or at any rate 
articulate, not to say loquacious in solilo- 
quy ; yet Amos, whom we find in the early 
chapters talking a sort of stage patois to 
Miss Tamplin, almost immediately after- 
wards expresses himself “like a book” :— 
‘‘In this clay-covered island, Sally, where 
the sun has always got the influenza, the only 
crop one can depend upon is bricks, and no one 
can eat bricks with comfort. It’s not only the 
clay one has to fight against, and the slugs and 
snails, green fly, red spider, caterpillars and 
weeds, but we've got the weather against us 
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and foreign sunshine. Rheumatism gets fast 
hold of the spade farmer, the weight of clay 
breaks him in half, and the foreigner’s sunshine 
just finishes him off. We’ve got to go south, 
Sally, before we can make a living out of a few 
spades-full of soil, and if we don’t, why the 
camel will be soon able to crawl through the 
eye ofa needle ; for after spending ten millions 
in parcelling the country into lots, he will have 
to spend other twenty millions in rescuing the 
poor agriculturists from the mud, and so he 
will get rid of his wealth.” 

In Africa this economist turns metaphysician 
and what not, but what son of the soil ever 
reasoned in such fashion? On the whole, we 
are led to believe that our author knows 
less of England than of the colonies, or 
probably America. The strange proceedings 
of Dorant, who works a brace of retrievers 
exactly like setters, ‘‘ where the partridge 
calls,” are a sufficient indication of this. 
We believe, on the other hand, that there 
will be a general acknowledgment of the 
accuracy of the writer’s colonial pictures. 





The Heir of Inglesby. By Violetta. (Sonnen- 
schein & Co.) 


‘Tue Herr or Incressy ’ is delightfully in- 
genuous. When the heroine discovers in her 
lover a long-lost cousin, ‘‘ Do you mean to 
say,” she asks, “‘ that youare Sir Rudolpho?” 
“Yes, dearest,” is his reply, ‘‘ and you will 
soon be Lady Gwendoline.” Whereupon a 
canon opportunely intervenes to bring down 
the curtain with his blessing. Sir Rudolpho, 
it may be added, is the son of the marriage 
of a baronet’s only daughter to an Italian 
gentleman, so that his succession to the title 
is, to say the least, unusual. But in a novel 
of so profoundly romantic a character it is, 
perhaps, hypercritical to expect a close 
adhesion to the usages of society. Adequate 
concession to reality is made by the epi- 
sode of the Signore di Como’s death by the 
overturning of an electric tram-car. 





The Little Squire: a Story of Three. By 

Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. (Cassell & Co.) 
Mrs. pE LA Pasrure’s story may be fairly 
described as a belated contribution to the 
literature which owed its rise to ‘Little 
Lord Fauntleroy.’ Adrien de Coursay, aged 
twelve, with his blue velvet jacket and knee 
breeches, lace-ruffled shirt, silk stockings, 
and low buckled shoes, is as well dressed as 
his prototype, though not so amusing; and 
if he does not succeed to a peerage, he at 
least acts as the good genius of the plot, 
and is as elegant in his sentiments as in his 
costume. We leave him, in his “rich 
velvet dress,” teaching a little girl to pray, 
and with every prospect of developing into 
a first-class prig. 


Le 13. ParGyp. (Paris, Calmann Lévy.) 
Gyr’s new collection of little scenes, which 
pass among her well-known characters, is 
not one of her best as a whole, but contains 
some specimens of conversation after her 
most approved style. Folleuil, for example, 
attacking clubs, asks why he should offer 
himself 


“to a thousand or fifteen hundred gentlemen, 
who have, in my opinion, no status which en- 
titles them to sit in judgment on me. It would 
bore me, if they accepted me, to be enlisted into 
their ranks. When I hear fools, of whom I 
know plenty, say with a grand air: ‘We have 





| settled at the club that...... ? (on which there 


follows some stupidity or other), I am pleased 
to think that I am able to settle for myself the 
poor little matters that I do settle.” 

It is in this kind of natural talk of men and 
women of the world that Gyp is at her 
strongest. 








BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 

Discovery of Lakes Rudolf and Stefanie: a 
Narrative of Count Samuel Teleki’s Exploring 
and Hunting Expedition in Eastern Equatorial 
Africa. By Lieut. L. von Héhnel. Translated 
by Nancy Bell. 2 vols. Maps and Illustrations. 
(Longmans & Co.)—It is now more than five 
years since Count Teleki and Lieut. von Hohnel 
returned from the memorable expedition which 
did so much to enlarge our knowledge of Eastern 
Africa, and in the course of which they visited 
the now famous mountains of Kenia, Kili- 
manjaro, and Meru, discovered two lakes, and 
confirmed the existence of active volcanoes far 
in the interior. Much has happened since that 
time. Lieut. Héhnel himself, in the company 
of Mr. Chanler, has paid a second visit to Eastern 
Africa, which nearly cost him his life ; localities 
which at the time of his first visit were still in 
the sole occupation of natives have become the 
scenes of European activity. Still, much of the 
country first explored by Count Teleki’s expedi- 
tion has not been visited since, and even with 
respect to the remainder our knowledge is as yet 
far from complete, and any additional trust- 
worthy information should be welcomed. To 
English readers the work possesses additional 
interest, as it deals with a part of Africa whose 
development will tax British energies for some 
time to come. It is by no means a book written 
by a sportsman for sportsmen, for although some 
space is allotted to exciting encounters with big 
game, the bulk of the volumes is occupied 
with information of a useful character, and more 
especially with an account of the native tribes. 
That there are districts of exceeding fertility 
and promise in this part of British Africa is 
brought home to his readers by the author, who 
visited Kikuyu and the region of Kenia, where 
the adventurous ‘‘Freelanders” propose to 
establish their Utopian colony. But thousands of 
square miles are an utter waste. For fifty-four 
consecutive days the expedition marched through 
a region devoid of vegetation and other resources, 
even drinkable water being found only at long 
intervals ; and when retracing its steps no porter 
carried less than 110 pounds of the supplies 
which had been secured among the friendly 
Reshiat at the northern extremity of Lake 
Rudolf, whilst one man actually struggled along 
under a weight of 148 pounds, besides carrying 
his mat and cooking pot. There are 179 illus- 
trations, many of them from photographs and 
of considerable merit, those of native types 
being more especially successful. The large- 
scale maps of the German edition are likewise 
inserted, as also the scientific appendices. The 
translation leaves little to be desired. 

The World’s Highway, with some First Im- 
pressions whilst Journeving Along It. By Mrs. 
Archibald Dunn. (Newcastle-on-Tyne, Mawson, 
Swan & Morgan; London, Gay & Bird.)—A 
pleasant surpriseawaits the reader, and especially 
the critic, who may take up this volume expect- 
ing, not unnaturally, only another of those 
vapid and commonplace diaries which assume 
to be legitimate works of travel. Mrs. Dunn 
has considerable gifts both of observation and 
of description ; her powers of word-painting, as 
shown in her enthusiastic descriptions of Cin- 
galese or American scenery, and in her warm 
but not uncritical admiration of Japanese art, 
are exceptional ; and the reader is throughout 
pleasantly aware of a strong but unobtrusive 
personality, and of an equally strong and half- 
suppressed sense of humour. She hails from 
Northumberland ; we might have credited her 
with a still more northerly origin but for a 





libellous comparison of the bagpipes with the 
hideous discords of the Eastern conch shell. [i 
is not necessary to agree with all her conclu- 
sions. She is a zealous Roman Catholic, and 
finds throughout her journey the evidences of 
that faith more prominent than other travellers 
might do. She is severe upon the Buddhists 
(whom she _ persistently misspells ‘‘ Bhud- 
dist”). ‘‘Bhudda” himself, she admits, if 
he had lived in the time of our Lord, would 
have been a great saint ; but surely his saint- 
liness is not lessened by this disadvantage ! His 
moral teaching, she says, is barren, because it 
lacked the sanctions of Christianity ; but she is 
never weary of asserting that consideration and 
thoughtfulness for others form the basis of 
Japanese life, and she emphatically contrasts this 
charming unselfishness with the hardened self- 
seeking of the Christian American. A somewhat 
longer investigation would probably have dis- 
closed a large fund of human nature common to 
the Yankee and the Jap. These rapid generaliza- 
tions made after afew days’ or weeks’ acquaintance 
with a people are, however, a mistake which 
other travellers share with our author. But 
she is fairly awed against her will by the 
great statue of the Daibutsu. While carried 
away at times by the extreme beauty of 
Japanese art, she has a haunting doubt how 
far the feeling for art among the Japanese is 
true and real. Admitting their ‘‘illimitable 
invention of design,” she points out that their 
motives are essentially limited. They have 
endless variations on such combinations as 
lions and peonies, storks and pines, stags and 
maples, tigers and bamboos, which become at 
last, she thinks, conventional. She finds, more- 
over, throughout all their art, ‘‘a childish and 
grotesque vein.” Then, again, as in the tombs 
of the Shoguns, you find, she tells us, coarseness 
and vulgarity side by side with supreme excel- 
lence. Certainly, as she says, they go very 
far astray when they leave their own lines, 
as in their approval of third-rate European 
furniture and decorations, to say nothing of their 
adoption of our costume. It seems to us, however, 
that even now there are artists in Japan whose 
originality and true feeling for art cannot thus 
be gainsaid. The dwarfing and distorting of 
their plants and the artificiality of their gardens 
almost make her doubt their love for flowers 
and for nature. ‘‘They would dwarf their 
mountains if they could.” But when crossing 
an American prairie in full flower she admits 
that ‘‘if the Japanese possessed one square 
acre of such, the whole nation would make pil- 
grimages to it, and bring lanterns and green 
tea, and sit around by day and by night, offer- 
ing up a sacrifice of admiration to the floral 
beauties to which they have such a devotion.” 
We have not space to follow our author in her 
tour through America. It will be seen thet 
her admiration for things Japanese is, in some 
directions, qualified. But the sudden change 
from these to the raw and tasteless buildings in 
the American townships, the rough manners er 
absence of manners, and other social and 
sesthetic drawbacks, all wittily described, so 
ruffled her feelings that she withdrew all these 
reservations, and as fresh grievances assail her 
she ruefully and half seriously exclaims, ‘*‘ What 
would Japan say to this?” Where so much is 
good we cannot but notice careless spelling, 
chiefly of the names of plants. Among these 
vegetable curiosities we find ‘‘ wysteria,” ‘‘ pyr- 
rhus japonica,” ‘‘ polygnum,” ‘‘spirea,” and 
‘Sarbutis.” Per contra, a well-known architect 
is quoted as ‘‘ Violet le Duc.” And it would be 
better to say ‘‘ the American type ” than la type 
Americaine ! 

A DESCRIPTION of various expeditions into a 
country whose boundaries are as indefinite as 
its valleys are unhealthy will be found in Chin- 
Inshai Land, by Surgeon-Lieut.-Col. A. 8. Reid 
(Thacker & Co.). The locality is described by 
Col. Woodthorpe (Proceedings of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, 1889, p. 200) as lying south 
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of Manipur and west of Burma—‘‘a mass of 
lofty hills, running in parallel ridges north and 
south...... inhabited by the tribes known as 
Chins, Lushais, Shendus, and Kukis, all, I 
imagine, closely allied. As the Lushais used to 
raid on our eastern frontier, and do still on the 
Chittagong border, so do the Chins raid on 
Burma.” These raids and the desire to extend 
our surveys and knowledge of the country have 
led to several expeditions, which seem to have 
much resembled those of former days on another 
frontier which excited the justanger of Sir Charles 
Napier, who thus described them: ‘‘ March to 
top of hill No. 1; lose some men; get there. 
Enemy waiting on top of hill No. 2; go there ; 
more men killed and wounded ; more provisions 
one; large hospitals ; long way for the‘ tommy’ 
[food] to follow. Enemy on No. 3; march 
there ; more killed ; more difficulty,” &c.; the 
result at the end being at best indecisive, and at 
worst disastrous. The author has not made so 
much use as he might haveof the geographical in- 
formation, scanty as it is, which has already been 
collected ; but his book is welcome as a contri- 
bution to our imperfect knowledge of the 
country and of its inhabitants. They practise 
curious ceremonies for cementing friendship, 
which recall those in Africa known as the rites of 
blood brotherhood ; and like other gentle savages 
they seem to have developed an excellent talent 
for circumventing the unsuspecting Britisher, 
and for evading the terms which his victories 
enabled him to impose. In one instance a 
village was fined Rs. 10,000, and an annual 
subsidy of two elephant tusks and ten silk 
sheets or their equivalent. The chiefs flatly 
declined to consider the yearly tribute, and 
were very doubtful about paying the fine even 
in part, because, they urged, first, they had no 
money ; second, they could not make it; and 
third, if they did pay everything away as fine or 
tribute nothing would remain to liveon. Excel- 
lent reasons for non-compliance, which, we are 
told, greatly astonished the English general. 
The book is fairly printed, and there are some 
tolerable illustrations, but the maps, photo- 
zincographed at Calcutta, leave much to be 
desired. Being detached from known countries, 
they are puzzling to persons not familiar with 
the locality, and they are made needlessly 
obscure by the dark shading of the hills. 

A Japanese Interior. By Alice M. Bacon. 
(Gay & Bird.)—In her ‘Japanese Girls and 
Women’ Miss Bacon had already shown that she 
knows how to write, and not a page of the present 
volume will be found dull, especially by those 
readers to whom Japan is, happily, still a 
novelty, although few pages are other than 
trivial, in subject, it must be added, rather than 
in treatment. The title itself is a misnomer. 
Of Japanese interiors the book scarcely gives a 
glimpse ; what it does record are the not un- 
common experiences of a ‘‘school-marm” (of 
themselves scarcely worth recording) in the 
quondam capital of the Tycoon, during the 
year 1888 and part of 1889. Her pupils were 
“noble girls” and ‘‘ peeresses,” in ‘ugly 
foreign dress,” all ‘‘silent and orderly,” given 
to ‘standing like statues,” and _ undistin- 
guished apparently by a trace of individuality ; 
and this is all, practically, we are told about 
them. Children and women, boys and men, 
the impression the Japanese make upon most 
foreigners is that in the Dawn-Land life is not 
taken in earnest, but is rather a semblance than 
a reality, played out upon a narrow stage by 
queer - looking, oblique - eyed, yellow - faced 
marionettes. Of course behind all this there is 
a strong and gathering current of national life, 
and it is just of this current we would fain 
know something, but can get no knowledge. 
Mr. Lefcadio Hearn perhaps knows it, he must 
at all events see it ; but it does not interest him, 
and he will not describe it. What strikes one 
most after reading Miss Bacon’s volume is that 
at bottom the Japanese are very much what 
they used to be: the officials wear heavily gilded 





coats instead of silk jackets and trousers, the 
kago has given way to the railroad car, and 
armour and bows and arrows to ugly German 
uniforms and far-sighted rifles, but—save only 
among a very few, to be counted in hundreds, 
perhaps in scores—new Japan is still largely old 
Japan writ badly and shorn of its pageantry 
and picturesqueness. In a word, as the author 
herself says, ‘‘the book is more the picture of 
the life of one foreigner among the Japanese 
than an authority on Japan in general or on 
any particular phase of life there.” As such it 
has its value, and in addition the account given 
of the assassination of Viscount Mori, sometime 
Japanese Minister in London, of his funeral, 
and of the impression the tragedy made upon 
the Tokio public is not without historical 
interest. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mr. Murray publishes, under the title A 
Policy of Free Exchange, a collection of essays 
by various writers, edited by Mr. Thomas 
Mackay. Mr. Henry Dunning MacLeod writes 
on the science of economics and its relation to 
free exchange. The most interesting essays in 
the volume are the last two, the writers of which 
are not in complete sympathy with the first seven, 
who all hold views more or less tending in the 
direction of those advocated by the Liberty and 
Property Defence League. Mr. Bernard Mallet 
writes on the principle of progression in taxa- 
tion, a subject which has great interest at the 
present moment, when we are all of us expecting 
tohave our money taken under the most approved 
form for naval and other deficits ; and Mr. Alfred 
Lyttelton contributes a valuable essay on the law 
of trade combinations. Mr. Bernard Mallet is 
the most suggestive of all the writers in the 
volume. He shows how the old view of taxa- 
tion being solely defensible for the sake of re- 
venue is giving way in some quarters to a desire 
to use taxation for the purpose of bringing about 
an equalization of incomes, and how this change 
is assisted by the wish for economy being now 
in the United Kingdom far less powerful than it 
was. He then proceeds to discuss both the 
abstract principle of progression, and its prac- 
tical value as a method of taxation. He dis- 
cusses the views of Mill, and shows that the 
principle of taxation in proportion to benefit 
enjoyed, and that of taxation according to ability 
to pay, are both of them somewhat vague and 
inconclusive as regards the particular question 
now at issue. Mr. Mallet then discusses the 
view of Jevons, and, having shown that it con- 
stitutes a certain justification of the principle of 
progression, he goes on to consider the possi- 
bility of fixing a limit to the principle of pro- 
gression and an equitable rate of graduation, 
and reaches the conclusion that moderate gra- 
duation is unproductive, while graduation, if 
excessive, tends to defeatits object. He thinks 
that both fears and hopes with regard to the 
principle are exaggerated, and that if used in 
moderation it may be useful in a limited degree. 
Mr. J. W. Fortescue has an article on ‘State 
Socialism and the Collapse in Australia,’ which 
contains a most exaggerated picture of the 
financial state of things which prevails in con- 
nexion with the great colonies, for no other 
epithet can be applied to the assertion that Vic- 
toria and New South Wales are bankrupt. That 
there have been heavy losses in connexion with 
those colonies is, of course, true, but their 
public credit, as measured by that of similar 
states throughout the world, stands very high, 
and justly so when their resources and their 
assets are considered; and although those 
financial authorities who assert that their public 
securities may stand too high at present prices 
may be able to produce some evidence upon 
their side, yet this state of things is very 
different from that which is implied in the word 
bankruptcy, and the ability of these colonies to 
make both ends meet, which is the foundation 





of good finance, is vastly greater than that 
possessed by Italy, and even by some others 
among the great powers. 


Mrs. TowNsHEND Mayer has republished in 
two volumes a series of papers, originally con- 
tributed to Temple Bar, entitled Women of 
Letters (Bentley & Son). Their appearance may 
be cordially commended, since they form most 
readable summaries of various more or less 
famous autobiographies and memoirs. Mrs. 
Mayer has professedly eschewed criticism, but 
what little there is seems sensible enough, 
though a trifle obvious. Her chief merits con- 
sist in a keen eye for an interesting extract, and 
an urbane tolerance of human frailties. On the 
other hand, she has a tendency to quote some- 
what inept remarks from second-rate authorities, 
Mrs. Mayer has been less successful with the 
characters of the Stuart and early Georgian 
times—the Duchess of Newcastle, for instance, 
and Lady Mary Wortley Montagu—than with 
Mrs. Inchbald and Lady Morgan. How- 
ever, the sketches, on the whole, exhibit 
considerable insight into character and a cre- 
ditable amount of research. It seems by no 
means impossible that some of Mrs. Mayer’s 
readers may turn to the original authorities, and 
thus embark upon a most stimulating course of 
study. In any case they will acquire sufficient 
information about some celebrated ladies whose 
works appear distinguished indeed beside the 
average novel of to-day. 


Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons send us 
Authors and their Public mw Ancient Times, by 
Mr. G. Haven Putnam. The preface informs 
the reader that this book was originally intended 
‘*to form a preliminary chapter, or general in- 
troduction, to a history of the origin and 
development of property in literature,” i.e. of 
author’s copyright. As it turned out, however, 
that copyright was unknown to Greek or Roman 
law, the notes here collected amount to no more 
than an account of the book trade in antiquity, 
compiled from Birt’s ‘ Antikes Buchwesen ’ and 
other well-known authorities. Certainly this is, 
in most respects, the fullest description of the 
Greek and Roman book trade which has yet 
appeared in English, but it is in want of revision 
by a competent classical scholar. Mr. Putnam’s 
Latin is obviously better than his Greek, but he 
does not profess to know much of either tongue. 
In fact, his pages teem with all sorts of 
misprints and mistakes, which argue lack 
of acquaintance with ancient history and 
literature. A few specimens will suffice. 
Speaking of boustrophedon writing, Mr. Putnam 
says: ‘*Among the earlier specimens of this 
method are the laws of Solon (about 610 B.c.) 
and the Sigean inscription (about 600 B.c.).” 
In a note on rhapsodes he says: ‘‘The word is 
by some authorities derived from /a/35os, a staff 
—just as we have a staffin music.” He refers 
to the ‘“‘ poem” of Prodicus on ‘ The Choice of 
Hercules,’ to Konehylus, Lycias, Nichomachus, 
and other strange writers. He quotes from the 
‘*tenth satire” of Martial (meaning the 74th 
Epigram of Book X.) these curious lines :— 

Non Hybla, non me specifer capit Nilus, 


Nec quae paludes delicta Pomptinas 
Ex arce clivi spectat non Setini. 


Such mistakes as these do not matter much in 
Chautauqua circles, but there are errors in the 
book which are more important. For instance, 
the reader would certainly gather that in ancient 
Greece poetry was not paid for. This is a most 
pernicious doctrine, especially when preached 
by a publisher. 

Tue second series of Cambridge Prize Poems, 
1859-93 (Gibbings & Co.), is singularly inferior 
to the first. Mr. Myers’s two contributions have 
been omitted at his own request. Mr. Sidney 
Colvin’s is the most pleasing of the remainder. 


Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. have added to 
their reprint of Mr. Clark Russell’s novels that 
popular tale John Holdsworth, Chief Mate.— 
Miss Duffus Hardy’s clever story A New 
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Othello has been included in Messrs. Jarrold & 
Sons’ series of three-and-sixpenny novels. —Prof. 
Nichol’s monograph on Carlyle in the ‘‘ English 
Men of Letters” has been reissued in a cheap 
form by Messrs. Macmillan. The same firm 
send us a reprint of Mr. Maurice’s sermons on 
The Acts of the Apostles. They were first pub- 
lished after the lamented author's decease. 


Mr. T. B. Browne’s volume The Advertiser's 
A B Cis bulky, but incomplete. He professes 
to give a list of the scales of the London weeklies, 
and he leaves out the Atheneum and Notes and 
Queries.—A much more handy volume is Wil- 
ling’s British and Irish Press Guide, which has 
reached its twenty-first year.—We have nothing 
but praise for the Handbook of Jamaica, the 
joint work of Mr. Musson and Mr. Roxburgh 
(Stanford). 


WE have on our table Life of J. G. Whittier, 
by W. J. Linton (Scott),—Selections from the 
Essays of Francis Jeffrey, edited by L. E. Gates 
(Boston, U.S., Ginn &Co.),—Velleius Paterculus, 
Book II. Chaps. XLI.-CXXXL., edited by F. E. 
Rockwood (Boston, U.S., Leach & Co.),—Key 
to Principles of Composition, by P. Goyen (Mac- 
millan),—Transactions of the Royal Historical 
Society, New Series, Vol. VII. (Longmans),— 
The Pursuit of Happiness, by D. G. Brinton, 
M.D. (Kegan Paul),—Our Intellectual Strength 
and Weakness, by J. G. Bourinot (Quaritch),— 
International Maritime Congress, London, 1893: 
Harbours and Breakwaters (Unwin Brothers), 
—The Cottager’s Manual of Poultry-keeping, by 
W. B. Tegetmeier (Cox),— The Romance of 
Guard Mulligan, and other Stories, by S. Levett- 
Yeats (Scott),— Under the Sea to the North Pole, 
by P. Maél (Low),—The Children of Dean’s 
Court, by E. Marshall (Shaw),—Blue Jackets, 
by G. M. Fenn (Griffith & Farran),— Rogues’ 
Island, by W. C. Metcalfe (Shaw),—The Story 
of Herbert Archer, and other Tales, by Lady 
Charles Thynne and others (Hogg), — The 
Knobstick, by C. A. Clarke (Heywood), —Facing 
Fearful Odds, by Gordon Stables, M.D. (Shaw), 
—Zambra, the Detective, by H. Hill (Chatto & 
Windus),—Come Back from the Dead, by C. 
Howard (Digby & Long),—Doctor Jack, by St. 
George Rathborne (Aldine Publishing Co.),— 
Ideala, by C. Grissen (Portland, U.S., the 
Lewis & Dryden Printing Co.),—A Summer's 
Poem, by F. J. Lys (Seeley),—Flavia, by A. 
Welcker (Berkeley, California, the Author),— 
Poems and Lyrics, by W. J. Dawson (Mac- 
millan),—The Master’s Guide for His Disciples 
(Stock),—A Year’s Sermons, by R. W. Hiley, 
D.D., Vol. I. (Griffith & Farran), — Carat- 
teristiche del Greco e del Latino, by F. Scerbo 
(Florence, Loescher & Seeber), — Het Herstel 
wan Israél in het Perzische Tijdvak, by Dr. 
W. H. Kosters (Leyden, Brill),—Marginalien 
ewnd Materialien, by E. Nestle (Tiibingen, 
Heckenhauer),—and La Legende de la Mort en 
Basse-Bretagne, by A. le Braz (Paris, Cham- 
pion). Among New Editions we have The 
Quatrains of Omar Khayydm, translated into 
English verse by E. H. Whinfield (Kegan Paul), 
—Things Chinese, by J. Dyer Ball (Low),—The 
Attack Drill Made Easy, by W. Gordon (Gale & 
Polden),—Physical Drill, arranged by W. Gor- 
don (Gale & Polden),—Science and Religion, by 
G. Combe (Cassell),—The Men of the Back- 
woods, by A. R. Hope (Griffith & Farran),— 
Mrs. Falchion, by G. Parker (Methuen),— 
Essays: Voltaire, Rousseau, Taine, und Sainte- 
Beuve, by W. Weigand (Munich, F ranz),—and 
Dramatische Gedichte, by W. Weigand (Munich, 
Franz). 





ENGLISH. 
Theology. 
Denney’s (J.) The Second Epistle to the Corinthians, 7/6 cl. 
Iverach’s (J.) Christianity and Evolution, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Lowry’s (S. C.) The Work of the Holy Spirit, Thirteen 
Sermons, cr. 8vo. 3/ cl. 
Smith’s (H. A.) Things New and Old, and other Sermons, 
cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Verba Verbi Dei, the Words of Jesus Harmonized, by Author 
of ‘ Charles Lowder,’ cr. 8vo. 4.6 cl. 
Walpole’s (G. H. §.) The Eucharistic Offering, cr. 8vo. 4/ cl. 





Law. 
Chalmers’s (Judge) Sale of Goods Act, 1893, including the 
Factors Acts, 1889 and 1890, demy 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Cleaver (H. P.) and Rohrweger’s (F.) Parochial Assessment 
Rules, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Hadden’s Handbook to the Local Government Act, 1894 
(the Parish Councils Act), with Text, &c., 7/6 cl. 
Wilson’s (Sir R. N.) An Introduction to the Study of 
Anglo-Mohammadan Law, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Poetry and the Drama, 
Cliffe’s (F. H.) The Persian Vizier, and other Poems, 2/6 cl. 
Meredith's (G.) Poems and Lyrics of the Joy of Earth, cr. 
8vo. 6/ cl. ; Modern Love, cr. 8vo. 5/cl.; Ballads and 
Poems of Tragic Life, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Reid’s (A.) Sangs o’ the Heatherland, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Vernon’s (Hon. W. W.) Readings on the Inferno of Dante, 
2 vols. cr. 8vo.30/ cl. 
Bibliography. 
Bibliographica, Part 1, royal 8vo. 10/ net, sewed. 
Horne’s (H. P.) The Binding of Books, the History of Gold- 
Tooled Bindings, er. 8vo. 6/ net, buckram. 
Philosophy. 
Hutton’s (R. H.) Criticisms on Contemporary Thought and 
Thinkers, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 10/ cl. 
Ladd’s (G. ig Psychology, Descriptive and Explanatory, 
8vo. 21/ cl. 
Political Economy. 
Guyot’s (Y.) The Tyranny of Socialism, with Introduction 
by J. H. Levy, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
History and Biography. 
Memorials of Old Haileybury College, by F. C.$Danvers, Sir 
M. Williams, &c., imperial 16mo. 21/ net, buckram. 
Newland’s (Surg.-Capt.) The Image of War, or Service on 
the Chin Hills, illustrated, 4to. 31/6 cl. 
Statesmen Past and Future, 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Tomkinson’s (late Lieut.-Col.) The Diary of a Cavalry 
Officer in the Peninsular and Waterloo Campaigns, 15/ 
Geography and Travel. 
Reid's (Lieut.-Col.) Chin-Lushai Land, Maps and IIlus. 18/ cl. 
Scott’s (C.) Pictures of the World, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Philology. 
Delbos’s (L.) Introduction to Commercial Spanish, 3/6 cl. 
Mérimée’s Colomba, literally trans. by J. A. Prout, 12mo, 
2/6 swd.; edited by G. Fasnacht, 18mo. 2/ cl. 
Ransom’s (J. M.) German Composition, 3/cl.; Key, 5/ cl. 
Science, 
Behrens'’s (Prof. H.) A Manual of Micro-chemical Analysis, 
illustrated, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Burberry’s (H. A.) The Amateur Orchid Cultivator’s Guide- 
Book, illustrated, cr. 8vo. 2/6 net, cl. 
Disease and Race, by Jadroo, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Lewis's (late H. C.) Papers and Notes on the Glacial Geology 
of Great Britain and Ireland, 8vo. 21/ cl. 
Williamson’s (B.) Introduction to the Mathematical Theory 
of Stress and Strain of Elastic Solids, er. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
General Literature, 
Bathgate’s (J.) Aunt Janet’s Legacy to her Niece, Recol- 
lections of Humble Life in Yarrow, er. 8vo. 2/6 net, cl. 
Burde’s (J.) Problems in Applied Tactics, er. 8vo. 2/ swd. 
Burns’s (D.) Sayings in Symbols, Essays suggested by Bible 
Figures of Speech, cr. 8vo 3/6 cl. 
Cordingley’s (W. G.) Commercial Terms, Phrases, and 
Abbreviations, cr. 8vo. 2/ swd. 
Hawthorne's (N.) Twice-Told Tales, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Mitchell’s (E.) The Temple of Death, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Montanaro’s (E.) Anguish, a Novel, cr. 8vo. 2/6 net, cl. 
Mulliner’s (E.) Abroad with Twitty, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Murray’s (Lieut. S.) Discipline, its Reason and Battle Value, 
cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Rectorial Addresses delivered at the University of St. 
Andrews, 1863-1893, ed. by W. Knight, demy 8vo. 10/6 
St. Aubyn’s (A.) Orchard Damerel, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Scott’s (Sir W.) Betrothed; Talisman (Border Edition), 
er. 8vo. 6/ each ; Redgauntlet (Dryburgh Edition), 5/ 
Walker (J. D.) and Watson's Investor’s and Shareholder's 
Guide, roy. 8vo. 5/ net, cl. 
Ward's (Mrs. H.) Marcella, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 


FOREIGN, 


Theology. 
Bachmann (P.J.): Textus Psalmorum Massoreticus, Part 1, 


m. 
Vetter (P.): Der apokryphe 3 Korintherbrief, 4m. 
Archeology. 

Hartung (O.): Die deutschen Altertiimer des Nibelungen- 
liedes, 9m. 

Nerrlich (P.): Das Dagma vom klassischen Altertum in 
seiner geschichtlichen Entwicklung, 7m. 50. 

History and Biography. 
Joinville (Prince de): Vieux Souvenirs, 1818-1848, 3fr. 50. 
Masson (F.): Napoléon chez lui, Dessins de J. de Myrbach, 


7fr. 50. 

Waliszewski (K.): Autour d’un Tréne: Catherine II. de 
Russie, ses Collaborateurs, ses Amis, ses Favoris, 8fr. 
Science, 

— aus dem kaiserl. Gesundheitsamte, Vol. 9, Part 2, 

m. 


Bardeleben (K. v.) u. Haeckel (H.): Atlas der topo- 
graphischen Anatomie des Menschen, 15m. 

Hellin (D.) : Struma u. Schilddriise, 3m. 

Koganei: Beitriige zur physischen Anthropologie der Aino, 


Part 1, 12m, 
General Literature. 
Delpit (E.) : Marcienne, 3fr. 50. 
Gallet (L.): Doris, 3fr. 50. 
Maél (P.): Femme d’Artiste, 3fr. 50. 
Margueritte (P.): Avril, 2fr. 50. 








BENYOWSKY'S TRAVELS. 
Moray House, Anglesey, Gosport, March 19, 1894. 
Your reviewer, in his kindly notice of my 
edition of Benyowsky’s ‘Memoirs,’ rightly re- 
marks that ‘‘any narrative of the adventurer’s 





life is incomplete without his later experiences 
in Madagascar—a theme which might well haye 
had attraction for the biographer (in the Hak. 


luyt series) of Francis Leguat.’” Those who 
may refer to my “‘ Historical Sketch of Mada. 
gascar” at the beginning of my work on that 
island, published by Macmillan in 1886, wil] 
see that the celebrated Hungarian hero, pace 
Maurus Jokai, was therein styled ‘‘a charlatan” 
(p. 19), and it was with an idea of justifying 
this expression that I suggested to the publisher 
of the ‘‘ Adventure Series” the republication of 
the Count’s memoirs as long ago as 1890. In 
my postscript to ‘Robert Drury’s Journal’ in 
that series, which appeared four years ago, I 
remarked: ‘‘Rochon has subsequently given 
the curious story of La Bigorne, and the 
true aspect of the most wonderful romance 
woven by the Hungarian desperado, self-styled 
the Baron Maurice Augustus Aladar de Ben. 
yowsky.” In fact, Mr. Fisher Unwin will bear 
me out when I state that I have in vain urged 
him to publish the second portion of Benyow- 
sky’s memoirs, which could not be included in 
a book strictly limited to 400 pages. My notes 
on this part of the adventurer’s career, contrast- 
ing his philanthropic words with his rascally 
deeds, his own version of his exploits compared 
with the actual facts recorded by men above sus- 
picion, need only a publisher to fully vindicate 
my contempt for Benyowsky’s ‘‘ accuracy and 
honesty”; but I may say that when I first 
looked at Benyowsky’s memoirs I was pre- 
judiced, if anything, in his favour, having been 
trustful of Ellis, Copland, and others who have 
implicitly believed in his good faith. With 
regard to the introduction to the Count’s 
memoirs being written in the third person, that 
is only a matter of form ; the early biography 
has been written by the Count himself, and the 
latter portion only given in the shape of a 
journal. 

With reference to the ‘‘ omissions” com- 
plained of, again I must refer to my publisher’s 
instructions, As a Hakluyt editor I should 
prefer a most rigorous reprint in full, but the 
inexorable demands of space compelled ruthless 
slashing out, so that if all the lacune had even 
been indicated every page would have been 
strewed with stars and dashes. In a popular 
work this was inadmissible. Sometimes, on the 
other hand, we “‘ hack editors” have to supply 
matter to make up the deficiency to the required 
tale of bricks without straw. For instance, to 
‘Robert Drury,’ when it was finished, I had to 
supply ‘‘ by return of os ” to the printer fifty 
pages of letterpress. This I promptly sent back 
in the short delay given, with, I trust, good 
results. So critics must be merciful to us poor 
sinners ! S. Pasriretp OLIver, 

Captain, late Royal Artillery. 








SALES. 


Messrs. SoTrHEBY, WiLKINSON & HopcE sold 
the following books between March 9 and 13 from 
different collections: Burton’s Arabian Nights, 
with the Supplement, 16 vols., 261. Dibdin’s Tour 
in France and Germany, 3 vols., 1821, 181. 5s. 
Selby’s British Ornithology, 181. 10s. Ince and 
Mayhew’s Universal System of Household 
Furniture, 251. Britannia, 1840 to 1854 (omit- 
ting 1849), 11/1. 5s. Ireland, Life of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, 1828, 191. 10s. Comic Almanack, 
1835 to 1853, 16/. 10s. A nearly complete set 
of Dickens’s Works, mostly first editions, 
1221. 1s. A small ornamental case of books 
from Napoleon’s Library at St. Helena, 50. 
Challenger Reports, 48 vols., 52). P. Egan’s 
Life in London, uncut, 1821, 111. 10s. Lylie, 
Euphues, the Anatomie of Wit, 1623, and 
Euphues and his England, 1623, in 1 vol., 10I. 
Blomefield, History of Norfolk, 5 vols., 1739, 
221. Taciti Opera, Venice (1470), 16/. 10s. 
Shakespeare, Works, second folio (13} in. by 
9in.), 1632, 661. ; 

The autograph manuscript of Scott’s Life of 
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Napoleon Buonaparte, sold by Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson & Hodge on the 12th inst., realized 


Scotchman. } : 
A notable decline in value seems to have 


occurred in Sir Walter Scott’s Border Anti- 
quities, which was published in two volumes, 
quarto, about eighty years ago, at 9I., large- 
paper copies at 16/, 16s. It does not often 
appear in the sale-room ; but a large-paper copy, 
jn morocco binding, has just been sold by 
auction for the small sum of 11. 2s, 








RARE EDITIONS. 
Edinburgh, March 26, 1894, 

I HASTEN to assure Mr. W. E. Pollard that 
I made no slip of the pen in stating that ‘Guy 
Fawkes’ was published in Ainsworth’s Maga- 
zine. The novel appeared in that periodical 
in 1849, with reprints of the original Cruik- 
shank etchings. Of course every one knows 
that the work was originally published in Bent- 
ley’s Miscellanvy (1840) ; but I purposely'neglected 
to refer to that issue, wishing to accentuate the 
fact of the novel having appeared later on in 
another magazine. 

Apart from the question of prices, upon which 
we had better agree to differ, Mr. Slater in his 
letter makes no attempt to explain away other 
glaring inaccuracies and misstatements, and de- 
clines to be put right about any of them. With 
permission, and for the possible benefit of other 
collectors, I will give one or two more instances 
of defects in his work. At p. 2 the author re- 
fers to a memoir of Ainsworth by Laman Blan- 
chard printed in the 1857 edition of ‘ Rook- 
wood.’ I have not seen this edition, and there 
is no copy of it in the Advocates’ Library here ; 
but as Blanchard died in February, 1845, the 
memoir must have been a reprint of that which 
he wrote for the Mirror in 1842. Why not at 
once refer the reader to the Mirror, which is 
probably easy of access at any public library, 
rather than to an obscure edition of one of 
Ainsworth’s novels? Again, at p. 9, the reader 
isled to believe that C. J. Apperley (Nimrod) 
and Mr. Surtees are one and the same person; 
and on p. 10 ‘The Miser’s Daughter,’ 
first octavo edition, is said to have a por- 
trait of the author by Finden. There is 
no portrait in this edition, nor any reference 
to one, as mentioned by Mr. Slater, in the list 
of plates. At p. 58 we are told that the Kil- 
marnock edition of Burns is a small 12mo. book. 
It is an ordinary 8vo. of 242 pages. At p. 83 
Mr. Slater says that ‘Is She his Wife?’ by 
Charles Dickens, a small 32mo. book, was issued 
by a New York publisher in 1877. The book 
was really published in Boston, and is uniform 
with ‘Mr. Nightingale’s Diary’ (which Mr. 
Slater says is a 16mo.), both belonging to what 
is known as the *‘ Vest Pocket Library.” At 
p. 91 the threepenny numbers and sixpenny 
— of ‘Master Humphrey’s Clock’ are said 

th to have had green covers—the numbers had 

white wrappers only ; and at p. 95 ‘ Evenings of 
a Working Man’ is said to be a 16mo. book. 
It is an 8vo., uniform with the ‘ Christmas 
Books.’ 
The inconsistencies throughout the work 
are most age and I can see no reason 
for specially noticing Bridges and neglecting 
Bradley (Cuthbert Bede), or, while specially 
including Leigh Hunt and Edmund Gosse, for 
leaving out Henry Cockton, Frank Smedley, 
Douglas Jerrold, or William Scrope. In view 
of the above facts I ask, Of what value is this 
work to collectors? Mr. Slater says that had 
he considered Cruikshank and Leech popular 
authors (they were not authors) he would have 
included them in his list. Mr. Slater not 
being a collector, nor, as far as I know, a dealer, 
and probably seldom seeing a bookseller’s cata- 
logue, how can he possibly be an authority upon 
works which are specially interesting to col- 
lectors only ? 
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198 guineas, and was happily bought by a, 





I would add, in conclusion, that I am not 
actuated in my criticisms, as Mr. Slater insi- 
nuates, by any fears as tothe value of my own 
collection. I bought all my best items years 
before the present great prices ruled, and 
could, therefore, afford to ‘‘average” by occa- 
sionally completing sets, even if I went to the 
Mackenzie and Burnett sales to do so. 

C. E. S. CHampers. 


Bewick House, Gloucester, March 20, 1894. 

Mr. CHaMBERs is inaccurate in stating that 
‘Modern Chivalry’ has not been published in 
book form since its appearance in Ainsworth’s 
Magazine. It was published by Macrone in 
two volumes in 1843, but does not include in 
this form the last of the five etchings by George 
Cruikshank illustrating the story as it appeared 
in the magazine: ‘‘ Lord Buckhurst overcome 
by the Appearance of Apollonia Hurst.” 

The book is very scarce, and was ap- 
parently unknown to the late Mr. G. W. Reid, 
who does not mention it in his catalogue of the 
works of George Cruikshank. 

H. W. Bru Ton. 


Liverpool, March 27, 1894. 
PerRHApPs it may be well to say that both Mr. 
C. E. S. Chambers and Mr. Wm. Edward 
Pollard are correct in their statements. ‘Guy 
Fawkes’ was published serially in Bentley’s Mis- 
cellany, commencing January Ist, 1840; and 
also in Ainsworth’s Magazine, beginning July, 

1849 (vol. xvi.). J. F. MAnsercu. 








THE ‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.’ 


THE following is the list of names which it 
is intended to insert under the letter Q and 
the first section of R in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography.’ When one date is given, 
it is the date of death, unless otherwise stated. 
An asterisk is affixed to a date when it is only 
approximate. The editor of the ‘Dictionary’ 
will be obliged by any notice of omissions 
addressed to him at Messrs. Smith, Elder & 
Co.’s, 15, Waterloo Place, 8.W. He particularly 
requests that when new names are suggested, an 
indication may be given of the source from 
which they are derived. 


Quain, Sir John Richard, judge, 1876 
Quain, Jones, medical writer, 1795-1865 
Quain, Richard, F.R.S., anatomist, 1800-1887 
Quare, Daniel, clockmaker, 1724 
Quarles, Francis, poet, 1592-1644 
uarles, John, poet, 1624-1665 
marion Jobn Thomas, histologist, 1815-1861 
Quellin, Thomas, statuary, fl. 1685 
Quemerford, Nicholas, divine, 1579* 
Quesnel, Joseph, Canadian poet, 1750-1809 
uesnel, Peter, Franciscan of Norwich, fl. 1380 
uick, Henry, poet, 1792-1857 
uick, John, Dissenting divine, 1636-1706 
uick, John, actor, 1745-1831 
uick, Robert Hebert, writer on education, 1891 
uillinan, Edward, poet, 1791-1851 
uin, Edward, political writer, 1823 
uin, Edwin Richard Windham, Earl of Dunraven, 1812-1871 
uin, James, actor, 1693-1766 
uin, Michael J., author, 1796-1843 
uin, Walter, author, fi. 1620 
uincy, Edmund, colonist, 1602-1635 
uincy, John, medical writer, 1723 
uincy, Sair de, Earl of Winchester, 1220 
uinn, Matthew, Roman Catholic Bishop of Bathurst, 1821- 
4 


CO CODOOCOOOQOO OLA 


Juinton, George. engraver, b. 1779 

uinton, James W., resident in Manipur, 1891 
uivil or Quiril, Peter, Bishop of Exeter, 1291 
‘aban, Edward, printer, fl. 1625 

Rack, Edmund, Quaker, 1735-1787 

Rackett, Thomas, antiquary, 1757-1841 

Radcliffe, Alexander, captain, fl. 1700 

Radcliffe, Ann, novelist, 1764-1823 

Radcliffe, Charles Bland, medical writer, 1822-1889 
Radcliffe, Charles Edward, lieutenant-colonel, 1827 
Radcliffe, Sir George, politician, fl. 1640 

Radcliffe, John, physician, 1650-1714 

Radcliffe, Nicholas, opponent of Wycliffe, fl. 1410 
Radcliffe, Ralph, divine and dramatist, 1559* 4 
Radcliffe, Thomas, Bishop of Dromore, fl. 1460 
Radcliffe, William, inventor and cotton manufacturer, fl. 





HOOD 


1836 
Radclyffe, Sir John, of Ordshall, soldier, fl. 1340 
Radclyffe, William, engraver, 1782-1855 
Radford, John, writer, fi. 1605 
Rae, Alexander, actor, 1782-1820 
Rae, Sir David, Bart., Lord Justice Clerk, 1729-1804 
Rae, James, surgeon, 1716-1791 
Rae, John, Arctic explorer, 1813-1893 
Rae, William, Bishop of Glasgow, 1337* 





Rae, Sir William, Lord Advocate of Scotland, 1771-1842 

Rae, Sir William, army physician, 1786-1873 

Raeburn, Sir Henry, painter, 1756-1823 

Raffles, Thomas, Independent divine, 1788-1863 

Raffles, Sir Thomas Stamford, diplomatist, 1781-1826 

Ragg, Thomas, divine, 1808 

Ragged, Patrick, Bishop of Ossory, 1421 

Rahere, founder of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, fl. 1130 

Raikes, Henry, divine, 17*2-1854 

Raikes, Henry Cecil, Postmaster-General, 1838-1891 

Raikes, Robert, founder of Sunday schools, 1735-1811 

Raikes, Thomas, author of ‘ Journal,’ 1778-1848 

Railton, William, architect, 1877 

Raimbach, Abraham, engraver, 1776-1843 

Rainbow, Edward, Bishop of Carlisle, 1608-1684 

Raine, Francis, antiquary, 1805-1878 

Raine, James, historian and antiquary, 1791-1858 

Raine, Matthew, Master of Charterhouse, 1760-1810 

Rainforth, Elizabeth, vocalist, 1814-1877 

Rainier, Peter, admiral, 1808 

Rainolde, Robert, ‘ The Foundation of Rhetoric,’ 1595 

Rainolds or Reynolds, John, President of Corpus Christi, 
Oxford, 1549-1607 

Rainolds or Reynolds, William, Catholic divine, 1554-1594 

Rainsborough, Thomas, colonel, 1648 

Rainsford, Capt. Marcus, historian of the West Indies, 


fl. 1800 

Rainsford, Sir Richard, judge, 1605-1679 

Rainton, Sir Nicholas, Lord Mayor of London, 1646 

Rainy, Harry, physician, 1876 

Rait, James, soldier, b. 1805 

Raithby, John, miscellaneous writer, 1766-1826 

Ralegh, Carew, Governor of Jersey, 1604-1666 

Ralegh or Raleigh, Sir Walter, naval commander, statesman, 
and author, 1552-1618 

Ralegh, Walter, divine, 1586-1646 

Raleigh, Alexander, Nonconformist divine, 1817-1880 

Raleigh or Radley, William de, Bishop of Winchester, 1250 

Ralfe, James, ‘ Naval Biography,’ fl. 1828 

Ralfs, John, naturalist, 1807-1*90 

Ralph the Timid, Earl of Hereford, 1057 

Ralph, Baron of Toesny, fl. 1066-1090 

Ralph d’Escures, Archbishop of Canterbury, 1122 

Ralph Luffa, Bishop of Chichester, 1125 

Ralph, Bishop of Orkney, fl. 1135 

Ralph, monk of St. Albans, 1151 

Ralph the Almoner, monk of Westminster, fl. 1154 

Ralph, Bishop of Dunblane, fl. 1212 

Ralph of Bristol, Bishop of Kildare, 1232 

Ralph of Maidstone, Bishop of Hereford, 1245* 

Ralph, Francis, violinist, 1847-1837 

Ralph, George Keith, portrait painter, fl. 1785 

Ralph, James, political writer, 1762 

Ralston, William Ralston Shedden, author, 1829-1889 

Ram, Thomas, Bishop of Ferns, 1634 

Ramadge, Francis Hopkins, physician, 1793-1867 

Ramage, Crauford Tait, translator, 1803-1878 

Ramberg, John Henry, painter and engraver, 1763-1840" 

Rammobun Roy, religious writer, 1774-1833 

Ramsay, Sir Alexander, soldier, 1342 

Ramsay, Sir Alexander, soldier, 1402 

Ramsay, Sir Alexander, soldier, fl. 1540 

Ramsay, Allan, Scottish poet, 1685-1758 

Ramsay, Allan, portrait painter, 1709-1784 

Ramsay, Andrew, Latin poet, 1574-1659 

Ramsay, Sir Andrew, Provost of Edinburgh, 1620*-1688 

Ramsay, Sir Andrew Crombie, geologist, 1814-1891 

Ramsay, Andrew Michael, Chevalier de Ramsay, Scottish 
writer, 1686-1743 

Ramsay, Charles Aloysius, writer on shorthand, fl. 1689 

Ramsay, Edward Bannerman, Scottish divine, 1793-1872 

Ramsay, Sir George, philosopher, 1800-1871 

Ramsay, George, twelfth Earl of Dalhousie, 1806-1880 

Ramsay, Sir James, major-general, b. 1589 

Ramsay, James, Bishop of Ross, 1696 

Ramsay, James, philanthropist, 1733-1789 

Ramsay, James, portrait painter, 1784-1854 

Ramsay, James Andrew Broun, Marquis of Dalhousie, 
Governor-General of India, 1812-1860 

Ramsay, Sir John, Lord Bothwell, 1513 

Ramsay, Sir Jobn, Earl of Holderness and Viscount Had 
dington, 1580*-1626 

Ramsay, John, poet, 1802-1879 

Ramsay, John Douglas, naval commander, 1805-1892 

Ramsay, John William, 13th Karl of Dalhousie, 1887 

Ramsay, Laurence, poet, 1588* 

Ramsay, Robert, Australian politician, 1842-1882 

Ramsay, Thomas Kennedy, Canadian jurist, 1826-1886 

Ramsay, Sir William, Earl of Fife, fl. 1356 

Ramsay, William, classical scholar, 1806-1865 

Ramsay, William Norman, soldier, 1815 

Ramsbotham, Francis Henry, physician, 1801*-1868 

Ramsden, Henry, divine, 1638 

Ramsden, Jesse, optician, 1735-1800 

Ramsden, John, mathematical instrument maker, fl. 1790 

Ramsey, John, satirist, fl. 1548 

Ramsey or Horsley, Thomas, author, fl. 1654 

Ramsey, William, physician, fl. 1668 

Ranby, John, surgeon, fl. 1730 

Ranby, John, political writer, fl. 1800 

Rand, Isaac, botanist, 1743 

Randall, James, draughtsman and painter, 1782-1820* 

Randall, John, divine, 1581-1622 

Randall, John, agricultural writer, 1764 

Randall, John, musician, 1715 1799 

Randall, Jobn, shipbuilder, 1755-1802 

Randall, Joseph, Quaker, fl. 1770 

Randall, Thomas, physician, 1595* 

Randall, Thomas, poet, fl. 1640 

Randles, Elizabeth, musician, b. 1800 

Randolph, Abbot of Evesham, 1229 

Randolph, Bernard, writer on Greece, fi. 1689 

Randolph, Charles, marine engineer, 1808-1878 

Randolph, Edward, soldier, 1566 

Randolph, Edward, colonial agent, 1620*-1694* 

Randolph, Francis, divine, 1755-1831 

Randolph, John, judge, fl. 1285-1329 

Randolph, John, 3rd Earl of Moray, 1346 

Randolph, John, Bishop of London, 1749-1813 

Randolph, Thomas, Earl of Moray, 1280*-1332 

Randolph, Sir Thomas, diplomatist, 1523-1590 

Randolph, Thomas, poet, 1605-1635 
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Randolph, Thomas, President of Corpus Christi, Oxford, 
1701-1783 

Randolph, William, colonist, 1650-1711 

Rands, William ee (‘‘ Matthew Browne ”’), 1827-1882 

Ranew, Nathaniel, divine, 1673 

Ranken, Major George, R.E., military writer, 1827-1855 

Rankin, Alexander, historian, 1756-1827 

Rankin, Thomas, divine, 1738-1810 

Rankine, William John Macquorn, civil engineer, 1820-1872 

Ranking, Boyd Montgomerie, miscellaneous writer, 1841- 
18+8 


Ranking, John, writer on the Mongols, fl. 1826 

Rankins, William, author, fi. 1587 

Rankley, Alfred, painter, 1819-1872 

Ransford, Edwin, vocalist, 1805-1876 

Ransom, Thomas Frazer, engraver, 1784-1822* 

Ransome, James Allen, agricultural implement maker, 
1806-1875 

Ransome, Robert, agricultural implement maker, 1795-1864 

Ranulf, Chancellor to Henry I., 1123 

Ranulf “‘ de Briquesart,” Earl of Chester, 1129 

Ranulf ‘‘ des Gernons,” Earl of Chester, 1153 

Raper, Henry, admiral, 1767-1845 

Rapin ‘‘ de Thoyras,” Paul, historian, 1661-1725 

Rasbleigh, Philip, antiquary, 1729-1811 

Raspe, Rudolph Eric, naturalist and alleged author of 
* Baron Munchausen’s Travels,’ 1736-1794 

Rastall, John, printer, 1536 

Rastall or Rastell, John, Jesuit, 1600 

Rastall, Sir William, judge, 1518-1565 

Rastrick, John, Nonconformist divine, 1649-1727 


(To be continued.) 








*“JUNIUS” REVEALED.’ 

H. E. B., an unconvinced Franciscan, writes 
to us questioning our remark that the love- 
making between Philip Francis and Miss Giles 
at Bath in 1771 ‘‘is more than problematical,” 
seeing that Francis was a married man with five 
childrenand anothercoming, and his visit to Bath 
was chiefly to nurse his father, who was seriously 
ill, and about whom he was writing doleful 
letters to his wife ; and our suggestion that it 
was ‘‘ the lively young bachelor Richard Tilgh- 
man who flirted with Miss Giles and flattered 
her with verses which his cousin had written 
for him.” He says :— 

“Tt is unfortunate for this confident solution that 
when Francis was grieving about his father’s sad 
state and was writing the mournful letters to his 
wife, Tilghman was in America, having left Eng- 
land in August,1771. In short, it is evident that 
the reviewer bas confounded one Christmas visit 
to Bath with another—viz, that of 1771-2 with that 
of 1770-1. Francis was there in the December of 
1771 and in the January as well, as he left it for 
London on Sunday, January 6th, 1771. It was in 
the 1770-1 visit (which he paid in company with 
Tilghman) that his playful attention to the young 
Bath belle occurred, and the following was the 
strain in which he was then writing to his wife : 
‘ My father, I think, is wonderfully mended in health 
and spirits. We all lodge together in a very com- 
fortable, I might say an elegant, house. Upon the 
whole it promises to be a very agreeable expedition.” 
Our correspondent has overlooked the im- 
portant fact that the date which we dealt with 
is that chosen by Mr. Francis, Mr. Giles, and 
Mr. Twisleton. The winter of 1770 may bea 
more plausible hypothesis, yet, even then, Francis 
wrote in the most uxorious terms to his wife, 
as will be seen by those who read the remainder 
of the letter quoted above. Still, if our corre- 
spondent’s comments are accepted, the result is 
not a demonstration that Philip Francis was 
Junius. 


Mr. W. E. Pollard writes from Hertford :— 

“In noticing ‘“ Junius” Revealed’ in the Athe- 
n@um of the 17th inst. your reviewer quotes the 
version of the verses sent to Miss Giles as given in 
Parkes and Merivale’s ‘Memoirs’ of Sir Philip 
Francis. In the quotation are the words ‘a party 
was assembled at Youngsbury in Essex.’ Youngs- 
bury is in Hertfordshire, rather more than two miles 
north of Ware, and, as the crow flies, not quite 
three-quarters of a mile east of the old coach road 
to Cambridge and to the North through Royston. 
Daniel Giles, owner of Youngsbury, was the brother 
of the Mrs. King who ‘had been a Miss Giles,’ and 
through her daughter Louisa Giles King, who became 
the wife of Sir Christopher Puller, the estate came 
to the Pullers, now Giles-Pullers, the present owners 
of Youngsbury.” 


This illustrates the untrustworthiness of the 
facts put forward in support of the contention 
that Sir Philip Francis was Junius. 

While we are dealing with this matter we may 
correct an obvious slip at the beginning of our 
first notice. For ‘‘he showed Mr. Francis” 
read ‘‘ Mr. Francis showed him.” 











Literary Gosstp. 


Mr. Norman Gate, who is an ardent 
follower of the game, has just seen through 
the press the proofs of a volume entitled 
‘Cricket Songs.’ Messrs. Methuen & Co. 
are the publishers. 


GeneraAL Merepitu Reap, F.S.A., who 
was formerly in the diplomatic service of 
the United States, and his relative the 
Rev. Compton Reade, Rector of Kinchester, 
Hereford, the nephew (?) and biographer of 
Charles Reade, the novelist, have prepared 
for publication memorials of the Reade (or 
Read) family in England and America. 
Two branches of this family were trans- 
planted to America, from one of which, as 
recently pointed out in our columns by 
General Meredith Read, George Washington 
was descended. 


Mr. W. E. Hentey has retired from the 
conduct of the National Observer, which he 
has edited for the last five years and a half. 
The journal will in future be in the hands 
of Mr. J. E. Vincent, the author of the life 
of the late Duke of Clarence. It is said 
that under his control the journal will be de- 
voted to the advocacy of Tory Democracy, as 
understood by Lord Dunraven. Mr. Vincent 
was formerly connected with the Zimes. 


Tue Committee has come to the conclu- 
sion that the Home Reading Union cannot 
be made self-supporting, as the fees have to 
be kept at a very low figure, especially in 
the section for working men and women 
and in that for young people. The debts 
of the Union have been extinguished by a 
donation of 200/. from Mr. Yerburgh, but 
an appeal for additional subscriptions is to be 
circulated. The Welsh Students’ Union has 
temporarily collapsed for lack of funds. On 
the other hand, the circles—such as that at 
Oxford House—for which a grant was made 
by the Trustees of the City Charities are 
doing well, and the Gilchrist Trustees have 
given 50/. to pay the fees of indigent 
members. The Shakspeare Course has 
proved so popular that it is to be made one 
of the regular courses of the Union. The 
summer meeting at Ilkley attracted over 
five hundred students. 


Earty in April Messrs. Richard Bentley 
& Son will publish a new work by Mrs. 
Alfred Marks, on which she has been en- 
gaged during the greater part of the last 
five years. It is called ‘Thorough,’ and 
deals with the Irish rebellion of 1641 and 
the events which led to the transplantation 
of Connaught. 


WE are asked to state that, the minimum 
of 210 members having now been reached, 
the Council of the Bibliographical Society 
has resolved to use the power conferred on 
it in January last at the first annual meet- 
ing, and on May 19th will declare the roll 
of the Society closed, and thenceforth new 
members will be elected only to fill vacancies. 
Any one who wishes to join the Society 
before the roll is closed is invited to com- 
municate with the honorary secretary, Mr. 
A. W. Pollard, 13, Cheniston Gardens. 


Messrs. METHUEN are going to publish 
a new historical novel by Mr. Stanley Wey- 
man, author of ‘A Gentleman of France.’ 
The story is entitled ‘ Under the Red Robe,’ 
and Richelieu is one of the chief personages. 





THE death is announced at an advanced 
age of the Rev. A. J. D’Orsey, formerly 
Professor of Public Reading at King’s Qol. 
lege, London. Mr. D’Orsey was for twen 
years or so a teacher in the High School of 
Glasgow, but becoming a ten years’ man at 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, he was 
appointed Lecturer on English Literature at 
that college on obtaining his B.D. degree, 
He was for some three or four years English 
chaplain at Madeira, and wrote a Portuguese 
grammar as well as an English grammar 
and other works. His latest publication 
was a volume on the ‘Portuguese Dis. 
coveries in Africa.’ 

Mr. W. A. Curovston’s ‘History of 
Hieroglyphic Bibles,’ which we mentioned 
some time back, is now in the hands of the 
binder. The first English version of those 
curious juvenile picture-books (for which 
Thomas Bewick is believed to have furnished 
some of the cuts) has been traced by Mr. 
Clouston, through a Dutch version made 
from the German, to an Augsburg source, 
‘Geistliche Herzens Einbildungen,’ or ‘Spi- 
ritual Heart-Fancies,’ 1687. By including 
an account of the principal block-books of 
the fifteenth century, and furnishing a full 
description of Lord Denbigh’s unique illu- 
minated MS. Latin Bible in Rebus, written 
probably about 1460, and of European books 
of emblems, the bulk of the volume has 
been nearly doubled. It contains upwards 
of thirty facsimile plates and fifty-six quaint 
cuts, printed from the original blocks used 
in a ‘Hieroglyphic Bible” published in 
London about the year 1810. 

Messrs. CassELt will issue early in April 
an authorized English translation by Mr. 
A.J. Butler of the recently published cor- 
respondence of Count Cavour. The proofs 
of the translation have been read by Count 
Nigra. 

Mr. Pure Francis, son of the writer of 
the book on the authorship of the letters of 
Junius that we reviewed and, we think, 
refuted the other day, has just presented to 
the Library of St. Paul’s School a copy of 
Pope’s translation of the Iliad (six volumes, 
1750) which originally belonged to Dr. 
Philip Francis, the translator of Horace, 
some of whose notes and criticisms still 
remain on the blank leaves. In each volume 
is written ‘‘ P. Francis, 1754, of St. Paul’s 
School.” 

Mr. J. F. Rowsoruam is writing a history 
of Rossall School, of which he was once 
captain. Mr. Heywood is to publish it. 

SrupEnts of the gipsies, and especially 
those who have interested Gunesiives in 
the history of that race, will have read with 
regret the announcement of the death, at 
Paris, on March Ist, of the veteran tsigano- 
logue M. Paul Bataillard. For the last half 
century he had devoted his leisure time to 
the study of the early notices of the presence 
of gipsies in Europe and their advent in 
Western Europe in or about the beginning 
of the fifteenth century. It was his opinion 
that there have been gipsies in Eastern 
Europe since prehistoric times, and that 
it is to them Europe owes its knowledge 
of metallurgy. Heterodox although this 
opinion may be, it has recently been ob- 
served by Mr. F. H. Groome that “ Batail- 
lard’s theory is gaining favour with foreign 





archeologists, among whom MM. Mortillet, 
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Chantre, and Burnouf had arrived inde- 
endently at similar conclusions.” M. 
ataillard, who was in his seventy-eighth 
year, had long held the position of Archi- 
yiste of the Faculté de Médecine of Paris. 
The results of his studies have been pub- 
lished at various times since 1849, in sepa- 
rate pamphlets as well’ as in the publications 
of learned societies. 

Tue Law Quarterly Review for April will 
include articles on ‘The Case of the Zeta,’ 
by Mr. R. G. Marsden ; ‘Betterment in its 
Legal Aspect,’ by Mr. P. V. Smith ; ‘ Breach 
of Promise of Marriage,’ by Mr. J. Dundas 
White; ‘A Chapter in the History of 
the Law of Libel,’ by Mr. Joseph R. 
Fisher; ‘Some Recent Decisions con- 
cerning “Attempt” and “ Intent,”’ by 
Mr. Showell Rogers; and ‘Actio Personalis 
Moritur cum Persona in the Law of Scotland,’ 
by Mr. R. M. Williamson. 


An international exhibition of books, 
which it is presumed will possess much 
interest for authors, publishers, and book- 
sellers, is to be held at Paris in July, re- 
maining open till late in the autumn. 


Tue Vienna papers record the death, on 
March 13th, of the Austrian poet Ludwig 
August Frankl, Ritter von Hochwart. He 
was born at Chrast, in Bohemia, in 1813. 
After he had studied medicine in Vienna 
and taken his degree, he resigned his pro- 
fession and accepted the situation of Archiv- 
direktor to the Hebrew Community. In 
1842 he started the Sonntagsblitter, one of 
the first art periodicals in Vienna, which 
was suppressed in the revolutionary conflicts 
of 1848 on account of Frankl’s poems. His 
frst ‘‘ censurfreie ” poem, ‘ Die Universitit,’ 
is said to have had a circulation of half a 
million copies, and it was set to music by 
seventeen different composers. The long 
list of Frankl’s later works occupies half a 
wlumn in the new edition of Brockhaus. 
He was most benevolent, and erected the 
Institute for Blind Children on the Hochwart, 
near Vienna.—F rom Agram comes the news 
of the decease of Canon Racki, the bio- 
grapher of Cyril and Methodius, and the 
editor of the ‘ Vetera Monumenta Slavorum 
Meridionalium Historiam spectantia,’ and 
also author of a work on ‘ Fiume and Croatia.’ 


Messrs. Warne & Co. will shortly publish 
afresh volume in the “ Tavistock Library,” 
ong ‘Sir Joseph’s Heir,’ by Capt. Claude 

ray. 

A new edition of Poe’s writings is to 
appear in the United States in ten volumes, 
dlited by Mr. E. C. Stedman and Prof. 
Woodberry. 
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litters of Asa Gray. Edited by Jane 
Loring Gray. 2 vols. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Asa Gray visited this country on so many 
‘«casions and sojourned among us so long 
hat we had come to look on him as one of 
trselves. He made friends in all ranks 
if life, and associated with people of all 
(ditions whom he deemed worth know- 
ing. His personal characteristics were such 
hat he gained as much sympathy by 
tis amiability and singleness of heart as 
ke commanded respect for his ability. 





XUM 


Of this the letters now before us afford 
ample illustration. They extend almost 
continuously over his whole life, from child- 
hood to his seventy-eighth year, when his 
gentle spirit was removed from among 
us. By their aid, and with only occasional 
and slight interpolations, the editor has con- 
trived to present an admirable and singu- 
larly complete biography of her husband ; 
and she has performed her part with such 
tact and ability that not only the friends of 
the late Professor, but the general public 
also, will find these volumes attractive and 
interesting. 

The life of a professor almost exclusively 
devoted to botany and its cognate sciences, 
without any particularly stirring incident in 
it, might not be considered likely to contain 
much that is of general interest. In this 
case, however, such a notion would be erro- 
neous, and we venture to think that the 
general reader will find these volumes as 
interesting as they certainly will be to 
botanists, who will find in them the ele- 
ments of the history of their science for 
three-fourths of a century. We may in this 
place pass over the record of Gray’s earlier 
years, as told partly by himself in the form 
of an autobiographical fragment, and begin 
our notice with his first visit to Europe in 
1838-9. In fact, this may be called the verit- 
able starting-point of his career, to which 
all that preceded had been introductory. 
Gray landed at Liverpool on December Ist, 





1838, after a passage of twenty-one days, he 
being then in his twenty-ninth year. He 
went to Chester, with the strangeness of 
which the young American was naturally 
much impressed, but he made no long stay, 
and pushed on to Glasgow, where he became 
the guest of Sir William and Lady Hooker. 
Hooker received his young friend with the 
cordiality and helpfulness which he always 
manifested towards beginners and aspirants, 
and here also began a lifelong friendship 
with Dr., now Sir Joseph, Hooker, at that 
time pursuing his medical studies in the uni- 
versity. With the Hookers Gray worked, as 
he says, very hard for three weeks, and then 
left, enriched with specimens and amply 
provided with introductions to the botanists 
of London and of the Continent. His first 
stopping-place was Edinburgh, where he 
made the acquaintance of Greville and other 
botanists of the time. In the middle of 
January, 1839, Grayreached London, and im- 
mediately became immersed in the botanical 
society of the day. The Hookers had pre- 
ceded him from Glasgow, and, either in their 
company or by himself, he visited Robert 
Brown, Lambert, Bentham, Lindley, Darwin, 
Owen, and many others. He did not con- 
fine himself exclusively to botanical circles, 
but was a diligent and observant sight- 
seer, and keenly interested in the theological 
controversies of the day. Amongst other 
things he records going to the Royal Society 
to hear a paper read 

‘“‘of the Hon. Fox Talbot’s on the power of 
objects not only to sit for, but to draw their own 
portraits, which has just been making a great 
noise in France. It is done by the influence of 
the light of the sun upon paper prepared by 
nitrate or chloride of silver. Talbot seems to 
have found out all about it long ago, but the 
French have published first. I will write the 
doctor [Torrey] more particularly about it, and 
send the Atheneum containing the account when 





it appears.” 





At the House of Lords he notices that the 
word ‘‘ lengthy,” which 

‘*was then called an Americanism, was pretty 
well naturalised, as Brougham used it several 
times and Scarlett more than once. Lord 
Palmerston the other evening used the word 
disculpate instead of exculpate, which, I fancy, 
is rather modern English.” 

In March Gray proceeded to Paris, where 
he repeated his London experiences in a 
different form. Decaisne, Adrien de Jussieu, 
Gay, Webb, Delessert, Brongniart, and 
others played the part of hosts to their 
young American associate. Writing to Mrs. 
Torrey at this time, he remarks :— 

‘*There is little danger of my being spoiled 
in Paris by being over-polished. In London 
one must take care to be always comme il faut. 
There I took pains to keep myself rather spruce, 
which I have continued here from the mere 
force of habit!!! But gentlemen in Paris dress 
any how ; they don’t pay half the attention to 
the matter it receives in England; with the 
ladies it is perhaps different.” 

Leaving Paris in the middle of April, the 
traveller made his way to Lyons, Avignon, 
and Montpellier, where he found much to 
interest him, and where Lady Bentham re- 
ceived him with much kindness. But we 
need not follow him in his further passage 
through Italy to Vienna and Munich, and 
thence to Switzerland, Germany, and Berlin, 
where he spent a month. Everywhere he 
was cordially welcomed; everywhere he 
managed to mix work and pleasure in a 
most agreeable fashion; everywhere he 
came into contact with and made friends of 
the leading botanists. It follows from this 
that the portions of the volume dealing with 
this tour, as with others subsequently, really 
form an excellent sketch of the history of 
European botany of the period. From 
1840 to 1850 Gray was steadily at work, 
having been appointed professor at Har- 
vard and Director of the University Botanic 
Garden in 1842, near about the same time 
that his friend Sir William Hooker under- 
took the direction of the Royal Botanic 
Garden at Kew. In 1850 Gray visited 
Europe for the second time, on this occasion 
accompanied by his wife. Toalarge extent 
the course of procedure was the same as on 
the former visits; but he was always ex- 
tending his friendships. During this visit, 
not to speak of botanical acquaintances, he 
met R. W. Church, afterwards Dean of 
St. Paul’s, then Fellow of Oriel; Bur- 
gon of Oriel, Jacobson, Bishop of Chester, 
and others. He also renewed his intimacy 
with Joseph Hooker, who had just then 
returned from his adventurous journey in 
Sikkim. He visited the great Exhibition of 
1851, where he was disgusted to find the 
American section badly equipped, though 
he admits that ‘‘ where anything is quite 
poor and commonplace the exhibitor is sure 
to make it up in brag, in which, it must be 
confessed, we do ‘beat all creation.’” In 
September of that year Dr. and Mrs. Gray 
were again at home. 

We have already mentioned the friendshi 
with the Rev. R. W. Church, commence 
on the occasion of the second journey in 
Europe, and allude to the circumstance 
again because a large portion of the second 
volume is filled with letters to that gentle- 
man. These letters, like those to Lord 
Justice Fry, are specially interesting as from 





one cultured man to another equally culti- 
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vated in a totally different department 
of knowledge. He tells the future dean 
that he read with interest, not unmingled 
with concern, Baden Powell’s and Wilson’s 
articles in ‘Essays and Reviews,’ and 
is evidently uneasy about the latitudi- 
narianism of many members of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. The orthodoxy of Gray 
proved a valuable aid to the cause of what 
is now called Darwinism. Darwin was 
an intimate friend and frequent corre- 
spondent of his, but the Harvard pro- 
fessor always maintained his own Evan- 
gelical tendency, and his advocacy of 
design as a factor in the organization of 
plants and animals, while he staunchly 
defended his friend and his friend’s book, 
and gained for it an unprejudiced reception 
in quarters where otherwise it would have 
been condemned unread. ‘‘The moment I 
understood your premises,” he writes to 
Darwin, 

“‘T felt sure you had a real foundation to 
hold on. Well, if one admits your premises, I 
do not see how he is to stop short of your con- 
clusions as a probable hypothesis at least ” ; 
and in a letter to Church he 

‘* protests against the folly of those who would, 
it would seem, go on to fire away the very 
ramparts of the citadel in the defense [sic] of 
needless outposts.” 

In 1861 began the great struggle between 
North and South. Gray was intensely 
patriotic, but, as his letters to Church show, 
he was always clear-sighted and determined, 
never vindictive. This is what the peaceful 
follower of the ‘‘amabilis scientia ” writes 
to Engelmann :— 

‘*T pray Congress to put on taxes five per 
cent. direct upon property and income, and heavy 
indirect besides. What is property? I would 
fight till every cent is gone, and would offer my 
own life freely ; so I do not value the lives or 
property of rebels above my own. God bless 
you.” 

And again in a letter to Darwin :— 

‘* Tf it is the old question of struggle for life, 
good feeling has not much to do with it: the 
weak must go to the wall, because it can’t help 
it. Blessed are the strong, for they shall inherit 
the earth.” 

In another letter he says, speaking of his 
countrymen :— 

‘*The feelings of many are very hostile, and 

they would like to be strong that they might 
show it. Those of others, who have been ex- 
ceedingly fond of England, always defending 
her when possible, and these are mine, are that 
we must be strong to be secure and respected— 
natural selection quickly crushes out weak 
nations...... Naturalists, &c., being enlightened 
people, can be as intimate as they like ; but 
nationally let each say, ‘God bless you,’ and let 
us see as little of each other as possible, each 
going our [sic] own way.” 
These Carlylean or Bismarckian utter- 
ances were prompted by the unfortunate 
attitude of this country to the North and 
by the probability of the outbreak of war 
between the two Anglo-Saxon nations. 

In spite of the distractions caused by the 
war, Gray kept up his European corre- 
spondence, especially with Darwin, and it is 
interesting to see how eager Gray was in 
following and repeating Darwin’s experi- 
ments and observations on insect-digesting 
plants, and on the adaptations for cross-fer- 
tilization and for climbing. It is interest- 
ing to read such passages as this from Dr. 
Farlow :— 





‘*Dr. Gray hardly ever passed in or out of 

the herbarium without stroking (patting them 
on the back by way of encouraging them, it 
almost seemed) the tendrils of the climbers on 
the walls and porch ; and on the announcement 
that a student had discovered another case of 
cross-fertilization in the garden, he would rush 
out bareheaded and breathless, like a schoolboy, 
to see the thing with his own critical eyes.” 
Ail this is particularly interesting to read 
because the main facts had been known to 
botanists long before Darwin, and to few 
better than to Gray himself. Itneeded the 
genius of our great naturalist to show their 
collective and reciprocal significance, and 
to dovetail them in their proper places as 
illustrations of the great principles of evo- 
lution and of the survival of the fittest. 

In 1868 Gray was once more in Europe, 
paying with Mrs. Gray a round of visits to 
Mr. Church, Tyndall, and Darwin (at whose 
house he stayed with Hooker). In Novem- 
ber he proceeded to Paris and thence to 
Egypt, passing the winter on the Nile, and 
returning through Italy, Germany, and 
Switzerland to England, following the same 


| routine of work and pleasure as circum- 


stances permitted, and not returning to the 
United States till November, 1869. In the 
following year the Franco-German War 
broke out, and the course of events was 
watched with great eagerness by Gray, who 
had so recently renewed his intercourse with 
his old associates in both countries. Gray’s 
judgment was favourable to the German 
cause, but his sympathies were with France, 
and he lamented sorely the straits and 
humiliation through which that country 
had to pass. 

In 1872 came a journey in the mountains 
of California and Colorado, including an 
ascent of Gray’s Peak. In the following 
year Gray resigned his professorship after 
thirty-one years of service, and passed the 
winter of 1875 in Florida. In 1876 he 
spent a holiday in North Carolina, which 
he visited also in 1879. In the autumn of 
1877 he was again in ColoradoandCalifornia, 
accompanied during part of the time by Sir 
Joseph Hooker, in whose company he 
travelled some nine thousand miles. Three 
years later he once more sailed for Europe 
with Mrs. Gray, passing the autumn in 
France and Spain, devoting the winter to 
hard work at Kew, and visiting Italy in the 
spring with Sir Joseph and Lady Hooker. 
In 1885 he travelled in Mexico and Cali- 
fornia, and in 1887 paid his last visit to 
Europe, going overmuch of theold ground and 
being interested in the celebrations connected 
with the Queen’s jubilee. On this occasion 
he was formally ‘‘ doctored” by the univer- 
sities of Cambridge, Edinburgh, and Oxford, 
and took part in the meeting of the British 
Association at Manchester. Returning to 
Harvard, he resumed his ordinary habits ; 
but the end was near, and on January 30th, 
1888, the pure-souled veteran was laid to 
his rest. Our notice has assumed the form 
of a catalogue. The letters are so numerous 
that we are precluded from citing more of 
them than we have done, but the reader 
can readily fill in the framework for himself, 
and a very agreeable task he will find it. 








CAPT. V. LOVETT CAMERON, R.N. 
On Easter Monday this renowned African 
explorer died at Leighton Buzzard from con- 
cussion of the brain, brought on by a fall from 





———= 
his horse when returning from hunting with 
Lord Rothschild’s staghounds. 

Verney Lovett Cameron was born at Radi. 
pole, near Weymouth, on July Ist, 1844. He 
entered the navy in 1857, and saw service in 
the Mediterranean, the West Indies, the Red Sea, 
and on the East Coast of Africa, where he was 
engaged in chasing Arab slave dhows, and inci. 
dentally acquired a fair knowledge of Kiswahili 
which subsequently proved of much use to him, 
After the collapse of the Livingstone Search 
and Relief Expedition, dispatched by the Royal 
Geographical Society in 1872, under Lieut, 
Dawson, partly owing to the ‘‘ discovery ” of 
the missing explorer by Mr. H. M. Stanley, 
a second expedition was fitted out under the 
command of Capt. Cameron. It was the object 
of this expedition to effect a junction with Dr, 
Livingstone, to assist him in every way, and to 
solve some of the problems connected with the 
hydrography of Central Africa. Capt. Cameron 
left Zanzibar on February 2nd, 1873, accom. 
panied by Dr. Dillon and Lieut. Cecil Murphy, 
Soon after he reached Unyanyembe Living. 
stone’s servants arrived there with their master’s 
body, and Lieut. Murphy decided to retum 
with them to the coast. Cameron and Dr, 
Dillon, however, resolved to go on ; but as Dr, 
Dillon fell ill soon afterwards, and shot himself 
when delirious from fever, Cameron was alone 
when he reached Ujiji, on Lake Tanganyika, on 
February 21st, 1874. Having surveyed the 
southern half of the lake and discovered its out- 
let, the Lukuga, he proceeded to Nyangwe, on 
the Upper Congo. 

Bitterly disappointed at not being able to pro- 
cure boats for following that river to the sea, 
Cameron turned to the south. In Urua he met 
with a Portuguese half-caste, and in his not 
very desirable company he travelled to the west 
coast, arriving at Catumbela, near Benguela, on 
November 7th, 1875, thirty-three months after 
he had left Zanzibar. The results of this journey 
at once placed Cameron in the foremost rank of 
African explorers, and deservedly so, for he had 
solved the question of the drainage of Lake 
Tanganyika, thrown much light upon the upper 
tributaries of the Congo, traversed extensive 
regions never before visited or described by 
European travellers, and laid down his route 
from numerous astronomical observations. In 
1876 Capt. Cameron attended the conference 
of African travellers which met at Brussels 
under the presidency of the King of the 
Belgians, and since that time he has taken an 
active share in the formation of companies 
founded for the purpose of developing the 
resources of the continent with whose ex- 
ploration his name is so intimately connected, 
the principal among them being the Belgian 
Katanga Company and the Portuguese Com- 
panhia da Zambezia. 

In 1878-9 Capt. Cameron visited Cyprus, 
Syria, and the Valley of the Euphrates, collect- 
ing information likely to induce capitalists to 
embark in the construction of a railway, and 
in 1882 he accompanied Sir R. F. Burton to 
Western Africa in ‘‘ search of gold.” 

In addition to numerous articles in reviews, 
Capt. Cameron has published ‘ Across Africa’ 
(1876), ‘Our Future Highway’ (1880), and, 
jointly with Burton, ‘To the Gold Coast for 
Gold’ (1883), and also numerous volumes for 
boys. 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 

AN annular eclipse of the sun will take place 
on the morning of April 6th, but no part of it 
will be visible in Western Europe. The line of 
centrality is, indeed, almost confined to the 
eastern part of the Asiatic continent, passing 
from the western side of the Bay of Bengal, 
through China and Chinese Tartary, into the 
extreme east of Siberia. The planet Mercury 
will be at greatest western elongation from the 
sun on the 10th, and he will be visible just 
before sunrise about that time in the constel 
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will be very near the moon, then within two 
days of being new. Venus will be at greatest 
western elongation from the sun on the morning 
of the 27th ; she will be conspicuous as a morn- 
ing star throughout the month, successively in 
the constellations Aquarius and Pisces. Mars 
jsalso a morning star, situated in Capricornus ; 
put on account of his great southern declination, 
he never attains any considerable elevation in 
the sky. Jupiter is still an evening star in the 
frst part of the month in the constellation 
Taurus, but sets earlier each night, and will 

ually cease to be visible ; he will be near 
the moon on the 8th and 9th. Saturn is in 
Virgo, and in opposition to the sun on the 11th ; 
he will be about 5° due north of the bright star 
Spica at the end of the month, and in conjunc- 
tion with the moon (then nearly full) on the 
19th. 

Mr. F. W. Dyson, M.A., of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, has been appointed to succeed Mr. 
Turner, now Savilian Professor of Astronomy 
at Oxford, as Chief Assistant at the Royal Ob- 
servatory, Greenwich. 


Dr. Gill announces in Astronomische Nach- 
richten, No. 3219, that Mr. Ray Woods, of the 
Cape Observatory, has discovered, by compari- 
son of a photograph taken on January 20th 
with one of last year, that a small star in the 
constellation Vela is a variable. Subsequent 
observation showed that while the normal 
brightness is 7}, this diminishes periodically 
in a few hours to about 9}, afterwards increas- 
ing rapidly again to its usual amount, the 
total length of period being about 54 225 19™, 

We have received the numbers of the Memorie 
dela Societa degli Spettroscopisti Italiani for 
the last three months of 1893, completing 
vol. xxii. In that for October Prof. Tacchini 
gives an account of the solar protuberances 
observed at Rome during the second and third 
quarters of that year, in which an increase is 
shown on the whole, though, like the spots, 
the protuberances were somewhat less numerous 
in September than in August. There can be 
little doubt that the maximum epoch of solar 
activity is past. The principal paper in the 
November number is one by Dr. Palazzo on 
the magnetic perturbations in the month of 
August, 1893, considered in relation to the 
phenomena of the solar spots. That in the 
December number is by Prof. Tacchini, on 
the heliographical latitudes of the solar protu- 
berances as observed at Rome during the first 
quarter of 1893 ; and an obituary notice is given, 
with portrait, of Prof. Wolf, of Zurich. We 
have since received also the number for January 
of the present year, containing Prof. Tacchini’s 
observations of the heliographical distribution 
of the solar spots and other phenomena seen at 
Rome during the second quarter of 1893. The 
number for February, which we have still more 
recently received, contains principally the con- 
tinuation of Prof. Tacchini’s observations of the 
ero spots and other phenomena to the end 
of 1893. 








SOCIETIES. 


ASIATIC.—March 13.—Lord Reay, President, in 
the chair.—The Secretary read a paper by Surgeon- 
Major Waddell ‘On the Secret of Buddha as illus- 
trated by an Ancient Cave Fresco and Tibetan 
Paintings.’ It is well known that the_ special 








characteristic of Gotama which made him a Buddha, 
and distinguished him from the other arahats, was 
the discovery of the well-known four noble truths 
and of the twelve-linked chain of cause (otherwise 
called the wheel of life, the Paticca —— 
The meaning of the noble truths is well ascertained, 
but that of the wheel of life is still so obscure that 
the best interpreters have openly confessed their 
inability to show the connexion between its various 
inks, These are ignorance, conformations, name 
and form, the senses, contact, sensation, thirst, 
(raving, becoming, birth, old age, and death. It is 
easy to understand the proposition that, given the 
sense organs and contact through them with the 
outside world, there follows sensation, which gives 
Nise to a felt want, a thirst, a craving. But how 
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can ignorance cause conformations, or how can 
craving produce becoming? and when we find birth 
nearly at the end of the series, so that it cannot be 
the birth of the individual to whom the series belong, 
is it the birth of some one else that is referred 
to? All these are at present unsolved questions, 
as we have only the technical terms of the chain as 
expressed in Pali to guide us, and the authorized 
traditional interpretation of them preserved in the 
commentaries has not yet been published and trans- 
lated. Now there is in the celebrated caves of 
Ajanta a ruined fresco representing a wheel with 
figures in twelve compartments on the rim, and 
hitherto supposed to be a painting of the zodiac. 
Reproductions of this fresco were in the hands of 
the audience, and Mr. Waddell also exhibited a large 
icture he had brought from Tibet of the wheel of 
ife. The comparison of the two showed that the 
Ajanta fresco was really a painting of the same 
subject, and the Tibetan interpretation of the figures 
on the wheel showed what was the traditional 
meaning attached in Tibet since the ninth century 
to the difficult technical terms found in the older 
books. The author also commented on the view 
of life set out in the wheel and those of Schopen- 
hauer and Hartmann.—An interesting discussion 
followed, in which Sir W. Hunter, Dr. Gaster, Mr. 
Arbuthnot, Miss Foley, and others took part. 





BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.— March 
21.—Mr. A. Wyon in the chair.—Mr. Sheraton de- 
scribed a curious brass monument, of late date, in 
Carnarvon Church.— Mr. Earle Way exhibited 
various coins, mostly Roman, recently found in 
Southwark ; among them was a seventeenth century 
token for twopence, issued by a tradesman at Dow- 
gate.—Mrs. Collier produced an Elizabethan love- 
token ring formed of joined hands.—An exhaustive 

aper on the history of English parishes was read 
Mr. R. Lloyd. After referring to the growth 
of Christianity throughout the Roman Empire, 
he showed its increase under Severus, when 
Christians were allowed to buy land and to build, 
and that the effect of the edict of 303 for the demo- 
lition of churches would have affected Britain and 
Western Europe. Following the few records of 
Christianity in Roman Britain, the existence of the 
faith after the arrival of the Saxons is shown by 
the antagonism of Augustine and his followers, and 
by that of the see of York to Canterbury. The work 
of Archbishop Theodore, a Greek, was dwelt upon 
at length, and it is to him that the division of 
England into parishes may be assigned.—An api- 
mated discussion followed.—A second paper was 
read on the discovery of many curious structural 
features, of Saxon and later times, at Repton Church, 
by Mr. J. T. Irvine. It was illustrated by elaborate 
je and drawings. 





LINNEAN.—March 15.—Prof. Stewart, President, 
in the chair.—Mr. A. G. Tumley was admitted and 
Messrs. J. H. Barkill and J. C. Lisbon were elected 
Fellows. — Mr. T. Hick was elected an Associate of 
the Society.—Mr. C. Reid exhibited some cones of 
Scotch fir, and also some carbonized pine wood from 
a peat moss at Parkstone, Dorset. He said the pine 
had become extinct in the south of England after 
neolithic times, and had been reintroduced only 
recently. Its extinction was commonly supposed to 
be due to forest fires. He found that every piece of 
pine wood embedded in the peat moss was simi- 
larly charred, while portions embedded in sand were 
little altered,and he suggested that the appearance of 
burning might possibly be due to the action of the 
growing peat, and have nothing to do with fire.—A 
discussion followed, in which Messrs. Carruthers, 
Hanbury, Christy, and others gave reasons for 
adhering to the older theory.—Mr. Carruthers exhi- 
bited a diagrammatic table showing an accurate 
counting of the annual rings of growth in three 
gigantic specimens of Wellingtonia (Sequoia 
gigantea), from which he calculated the age of the 
trees. A section of one in the British Museum 
(Natural History), 15ft.in diameter, which was a 
living tree when cut down, he estimated to be 1,330 
years old. As illustrative of the size to which 
these trees grow he mentioned that he had 
measured two in America, one of which was 
92 ft. and the other 77ft. in circumference.— 
A discussion followed on the conditions which 
accelerated or retarded growth, and Mr. G. Murray, 
in reply to a suggestion of Mr. Reid, pointed out 
that a number of experiments had been made on 
various trees to test their rate of growth under dif- 
ferent conditions of weather and temperature, but 
that the results varied to such an extent as to afford 
no basis for sound conclusions.—Mr. A. B. Rendle 
exhibited the fruit of Melocanna bambusoides from 
the Mauritius, where it had been introduced, and 
gave some account of its structure and mode of 
growth, referring to the figure of it given by Rox- 
burgh in his‘ Plants of the Coast of Coromandel’ 
ag 243) under the name Bambusa baccifera.— 
r. C, B. Clarke gave the substance of a paper ‘On 





Certain Authentic Cyperacex of Linnzus,’ describ- 
ing the results of his examination of the type speci- 
mens in the Linnxan Herbarium, with suggestions 
for some rectifications in the nomenclature. Re- 
ferring incidentally to the history of this herbarium, 
he regretted the additions which had been made to 
it since the death of Linnzus, and the introduction 
of plants which Linnzus had never seen.—In the 
discussion which followed, Mr, Carruthers and Mr, 
Daydon Jackson explained under what circum- 
stances these additions had been made, and showed 
that it was antecedent to the collection coming into 
the possession of the Society, since which time no 
alteration in its condition had taken place.—Mr. G. 
Brebner read a paper ‘On the Development of the 
Mucilage-Canals of the Marattiacez,’ in which, with 
the aid of some excellent lantern slides, he showed 
that these canals are schizogenous intercellular 
spaces arising from the separation of cells, and are 
lined by a persistent epithelium. The secretion is 
thus the product of the activity of living cells, and 
not the result of cell-degradation.—An interesting 
discussion followed, in which Dr. D. H. Scott, Prof, 
Reynolds Green, and others took part. 





ZOOLOGICAL.— March 20.—Prof. G. B. Howes in 
the chair.—The Secretary exhibited and made 
remarks on a photograph of a young male Indian 
bison (Bos gaurus) Major G. 8, Roden proposed to 
send home to the menagerie.—Mr. F. G. Parsons 
read a paper on the myology of the hystricomor- 
phine and sciuromorphine rodents, and stated that 
it was based on the dissection of the muscles of 
examples of twenty-one species of rodents, belong- 
ing to many families of the Hystricomorpha and 
Sciuromorpha, made at the Society’s gardens. The 
results of these dissections had been compared with 
the writings of other observers, and arranged, firstly 
under the heads of the different muscles, and 
secondly under those of the different families. The 
arrangement of the muscles coincided in a marked 
manner with the usual classification of the order, 
and seemed to depend much more upon the affinities 
of the animals than upon their habits and mode of 
life. The muscles which seemed most characteristic 
of the two principal sections were the masseter, the 
long flexors of the foot, the sterno-scapular, and 
the digastric. Three genera of the Dipodide had 
been examined, and were found to resemble the 
Hystricomorpha in many respects, while in others 
they approached the sciuromorphine type.—Com- 
munications were read: from Babu Ram Bramha 
Sdny4l, on a rare carnivorous mammal of Borneo 
(Cynogale bennetti),—from Dr. R. W. Shufeldt, on 
the osteology of certain cranes, rails, and their aliies 
and their affinities.—and from Mr. O. V. Aplin, on 
the mammals of Uruguay, field-notes made during 
his recent expedition to that country. 





METEOROLOGICAL. March 21.—Mr. R. Inwards, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. H. C. Kiddle and Mr. 
S. R. Lowcock were elected Fellows.—Mr. W. H. 
Dines read a paper ‘On the Relation between the 
Mean Quarterly Temperature and the Death Rate.’ 
The conclusion of the writer was that a cold winter 
is unhealthy and a mild winter healthy ; and a hot 
summer is always unhealthy and a cold summer 
healthy. Mr. Dines also read a paper ‘On the 
Duration and Lateral Extent of Gusts of Wind, and 
the Measurement of their Intensity.— Mr. R. H. 
Scott exhibited a diagram showing some remark- 
ably sudden changes of the barometer in the 
Hebrides on February 23rd, 1894.—The other paper 
read was ‘On the Calculation of Photographic Cloud 
Measurements,’ by Dr. K. G. Olsson. 





BIBLIOGRAPHICAL.—March 19.—Mr. H. 8. Ash- 
bee in the chair—Mr. H. B. Wheatley read a paper 
‘On the Bibliography of Chaucer.’ He pointed out 
the necessity of including foreign works dealing 
with the subject, and also MSS. of the poet's works. 
—The latter point was emphasized by Dr. Furnivall, 
who continued the discussion.—Mr. A. H. Huth then 
read a short paper on ‘A Bibliography of English 
Literature,’ with special reference toa work of this 
nature which the Society has in view. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
on. Victoria Institute, 4}.—‘ Babylonian Exploration.’ 
— Royal Institution, 5—General Monthly. 
— Engi 74 — Gasholder Construction,’ Mr. E. L. Pease. 
- {ostitution, 8.—Adjourned Discussion on ‘The 





‘5 3, 

Surveyors’ 
Rating of Ground Values.’ 

—  Arnistotelian. 8.—‘ Attention,’ Mr. A. F. Shand. r r 

— Society of Arts, 8—‘ Photometry,’ Lecture I., Capt. W. de W. 





Abney. (Cantor Lecture.) : ; 

Tves. Royal Institution, 3.—‘Electric Illumination, Prof. J. A. 
Fleming. J 

— Civil Bapinetes, 8.—Ballot for Members. ‘The Construction of 

as Works,’ Mr. C. Hun i 

- Zoological, 8).—‘ Further Field-notes on the Game Animals of 

Somali-land,’ Capt. H. G. C. Swayne; ‘ Dwarf Antelopes of 

the Genus Madoqua,’ Mr. O. ‘Thomas; ‘Vecurrence of the 
White Rhi os in Mashonaland,’ Mr. R. 'T. Coryndon. 

Microscopical, 8.—Conversazione. 


British Archeological Association, 8.—‘Epping Forest and 
District in Prehistoric Times,’ Dr. Winstone; ‘Notes on 
American Tur uli,’ Dr. A. C. Fryer. es 

Society of Arts, 8.—‘ The Elements of Beauty in Ceramics.’ Mr. 
C. F, Binns, 
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Tuvrs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘The Etching Revival,’ Mr. F. Seymour 
H 


a Linnean, 8.—‘The Aortic-arch System of Saccobranchus.’ Mr. 
R H. Burne; ‘ ‘The Orchidee and Apostasiacex of the Malay 
Peninsula,’ Mr. H. N. Ridley. 

—  Antiquaries, os 

_ Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts.—‘Shake- 
speare,’ Mr. A. C. Calmour. 

Fri. Civil Engineers, 8.—‘‘The River Humber,’ Mr. W. H. Hamer. 
(Students’ Meeting. ) 

— Geologists’ Association, 8.—‘ Fossil Sponges: their Characters, 

Mode of Occurrence, and Conditions of Preservation,’ Dr. 


. Hinde. 
Royal Institution, 9.—‘ Destructive Effects of Projectiles,’ Prof. 
V. Horsle 


Sat. Royal Institution, 3.—‘Life among the Afghans,’ Mr. J. A. 
ray. 








FINE ARTS 


—eo— 


THE NEW GALLERY. 
(Third and Concluding Notice.) 

Mr. WickHaM FLowEr’s Holy Family and St. 
John the Baptist (No. 108) is a renowned Botti- 
celli, in the artist’s later, but not latest, 
manner. There is singular pathos in the 
Virgin’s expression of tenderness, while the 
enraptured look of St. John is intensely poetical. 
The coloration could not be finer in its way, nor 
more characteristic of the painter. The Por- 
trait of Esmeralda Bandinelli (110), lent by 
Mr. C. Ionides, a half-length of a fair Floren- 
tine of high degree and a fine, pure type, is 
also a masterly Botticelli. A picture like this, 
full of animation such as is seldom seen in 
works of the time, marks the development 
of portraiture. No wonder painters of Pre- 
Raphaelite tendencies delight in the brilliancy 
and fidelity with which Botticelli depicted open 
daylight, and they are fascinated by the exe- 
cution of the muslin ‘‘slip” which covers the 
deep-red dress of the fair Esmeralda. Yet 
another lovely Botticelli is Lord Battersea’s 
Virgin and Child (111). There is, unless 
memory cheats us, a good engraving of this 
celebrated work, which combines harmoniously 
the finest qualities of Botticelli and his contem- 
— Lippi and Ghirlandaio. Lady Lindsay’s 

irgin and Child (121), like Lord Battersea’s, 
belongs to Botticelli’s best period. It is dis- 
tinguished by the sweetness of the face and its 
happy and innocent expression, unaware, so to 
say, of the sad significance of the bitten pome- 
granate which the Child presses to His mother’s 
lips, while a handful of its ruddy seeds fall 
like drops of blood before her. The delight- 
ful picture owes its charm not only to its bril- 
liant condition and thorough execution, but to 
absence of that lachrymose expression and those 
quaint, unbeautiful features of the Virgin which, 
in later days, marred the art of a great master. 
The Virgin and Child and St. John (134) is 
another fine Botticelli, lent by Messrs. Colnaghi. 
Mrs. Jameson, in her book on ‘Sacred Art,’ 
published an engraving of Masaccio’s beautiful 
Flying Angel (109), which was lately at the 
Academy. It is the property of the Countess 
Brownlow. 

The Departure of the Argonauts (112) is a 

erfect treasury of fine colour by Filippino 

ippi, and it is evidently the companion to 
The Argonauts in Colchis (117), which bears 
the name of Gozzoli. We think Lippi is re- 
sponsible for both of these fine works. The 
former is full of fine colour, character, and 
romantic spirit—the faces especially so; and 
it greatly resembles the work of Sir E. 
Burne-Jones. The armour, ornaments, weapons, 
and trappings of the horses are especially worthy 
of study, while the mounted figure of the stan- 
dard-bearer is most original and picturesque. 
The pair belong to the Earl of Ashburnham. 
Another superb Filippino Lippi, Virgin and 
Child with St. Clare and St. Agatha (113), hangs 
between them. The Virgin is extremely lovely 
and lifelike. 

Many artists have agreed that if they were to 
choose the most precious and beautiful thing in 
this gallery No. 116, Portrait of a Lady, also be- 
longing to Lord Ashburnham, would be selected. 
It is a half-length, nearly life-size profile to 
our left. The lady wears a rich dress of 
cloth of gold brocaded in red flowers, 





and her pale auburn hair is bound closely 
about her head and shaped above to a sort 
of coronet. Its exquisite drawing, its feeling 
for the beautiful in nature, the freshness and 
purity of the carnations, and the tender and 
refined expression all unite to make it a master- 
piece of the highest class. It is by P. della 
Francesca. Ghirlandaio’s Virgin and Child 
with St. John (122) belonged to the late Mr. 
Austen, and has not been repaired, at least 
for many years. A characteristic example 
of the painter’s grey manner, the sincere 
pathos of Christ’s face as well as the tenderness 
with which He embraces His méther are most 
attractive. 

We have already mentioned some of the 
painted chests in this exhibition, but none of 
them is more interesting than the three panels 
of the odd Cassone (124), full of figures and cos- 
tumes such as neither monuments nor sculptures 
furnish the like of. Among the most curious 
are the groups of tumblers, dancers, troubadours, 
and musicians performing before the guests in 
the first panel; the fighting champions of 
Darius and Alexander the Great in the second 
panel ; and in the third panel Phaeton kneeling 
before Apollo. A much more ambitious and 
accomplished picture is the fine Solario, Virgin 
and Child (133), which Lord Northbrook has lent. 
It is inscribed on the frame ‘‘ Verocchio,” but 
the Catalogue is evidently right in awarding it 
to the ablest of Da Vinci’s followers rather than 
to his teacher. It is marked by consummate 
execution, thorough drawing and modelling, 
the beauty of the Virgin’s somewhat Leonard- 
esque face, and the appropriate character of the 
composition. No connoisseur will overlook 
the Antonello da Messina, Portrait of a Man 
(137), which belongs to the Misses Cohen, 
although it is a little blacker than ordinary, 
while the flesh seems to have suffered from the 
darker ground cf the panel coming through the 
over-painting. It is rather cold. The penetrat- 
ing energy of the eyes is characteristic of Anto- 
nello ; the modelling is simply perfect. The 
visitor should also notice the Virgin and Child 
with Saints and Donors(138), by Andrea d’ Assisi, 
which Mr. Wickham Flower has lent. Most 
laughable is the conception of Sir E. Burne- 
Jones’s oddest of versions of the meeting of 
Diana and Acteon (154), where the half-dozen 
naked girls stand to their hips in a tub-like foun- 
tain. The Story of Nastagio degli Onesti (156), 
lent by Mr. G. Donaldson, has long been attri- 
buted to Botticelli, which we think is most 
doubtful. This, its fellow, No. 147, the property 
of Lord Ashburnham, and two other pictures of 
the series, belonged to Mr. A. Barker, and were 
lent for a great while to South Kensington 
before Mr. F. Leyland bought them. They 
abound in incident and character. No. 156 
was No. 212 at Burlington House in 1880. To 
be noted before the visitor quits the West 
Gallery are the following: No. 159, Portrait of 
a Lady, by Ghirlandaio ; The Death of Lucretia, 
by Botticelli (160) ; and No. 164, Portrait of a 
Lady, by the last, lent by the Misses Cohen. 

The first thing worth noticing when the 
visitor enters the North Gallery is a good piece 
of workmanship, but without a soul, the Por- 
trait of a Man (169), by Romanino, of whom 
it is a most characteristic specimen. It shows 
us ata glance what was the state of painting in 
Brescia during the second third of the sixteenth 
century. In Brescia art was never anything but 
eclectic ; and yet it is strange that Romanino, 
who painted in this highly educated manner, 
and possessed all the lore of the Roman School, 
should have been born only six years after Lotto, 
and should have outlived Raphael, whose latest 
style was his model, no fewer than forty years. 
Well known to students, and particularly 
important because its style and feeling exactly 
represent the style and feeling of Raphael 
when he parted from his master and model, 
is Perugino’s Resurrection (174), the pretty 
predella picture which Lord Dudley exhibited 





Se 
at the Academy in 1871, and as No. 154 in 1999 — 
and which has since been sold to Mr. F, 4 many I 
White. It was formerly in the Barker Col. without 
lection, and at Manchester in 1857. No. 17 St. P au 
the Duke of Wellington’s Virgin and Chilg pte ™ 
is a perfect Luini in excellent condition, dis, engrave 
tinguished by its happy composition, anqjthe ™4 
exhibiting Luini’s accomplishments in eyery|tiol- 
technical point, and his master’s suavity anq/Uler © 
grace. A nearly naked St. John the Baptist Batters 
seated before a rock spring and drinking from, |!9™° of 
a shell (180), from the Northbrook Gallery, |bee" © 
seems to be an exact repetition of a picture 4 val 
signed by Bugiardini, now in the Academy +poolario, 
Bologna. It was bought by Woodburn from exceller 
the Guadagni Collection in Florence ; it waste; » 
once sold as a Raphael, and Waagen ascribed manshij 
it to Palmezzano da Forli. Although the flesh |™f¢®, 
shadows are too brown, it is remarkable for ofthe V 
a strong feeling for the glow of sunlight, ay whose 1 
effect the Italians of the sixteenth century rarely Flemist 
dealt with; the modelling is laborious, the f'S'©% 
texture of the flesh is metallic and deficieng™e 
in greyness, while the surface is hard, if not ing inde 
opaque ; the drawing is laboured, and lacks that 
science and knowledge of the structure. 

























The in the 
Portrait of Don Garcia de’ Medici (182) charms study. 
the visitor by its naiveté and fidelity to the} . 
life. It was well known in the Magniac Col. the 
lection, and appears to be rightly attributed tof’ ¢°P™ 
Bronzino. The sweetness of the feeling which astles 
inspires Mr. Ruston’s St. Stephen (184) is in}® 5 
the vein of Luini, but his all-accomplishedf® fron 
hand is not quite so distinct in its technique, ¥) 
It should be studied with its companions, sf, P&%> i 
Catherine of Alexandria (183), St. George (196), ght at 
and St. Catherine of Siena (197), none of which hing 1 
seems to us to illustrate the technical handling quently 
of Luini himself, although it cannot be denied with by 
that their colouring is bright and pure, and the of @ Lea 
execution skilful, sound, and sincere. prt Se 
The Portrait of a Young Man (185), f°" ws 
by A. de Predis, was formerly ascribed tof’ P’° 
Da Vinci, and to his school it undoubt- “y 
edly belongs, whether it be by De Predisf°”® it 
or Preda or not. The highly skilled and =. 
thoroughly scientific drawing, the elaborate }" 











modelling of every feature, the somewhat bronze, _ 
like contours of the flesh, and the blackish he on 
shadows go to prove this. No one can resist}. j, 
the charm of the vivacious eyes, which} dit 

look out of the shadow of the thick golden} orm 
hair, cut like a penthouse on the brow, ‘ the 1 
and flowing on to the shoulders. — The}.4.: 

coat is trimmed with leopard’s fur, and the ome, 
wearer holds a scroll inscribed in a monogram shool | 
‘A. M. B. P. R.,” and dated 1494. The painter i, +4, 
is one of those whom Signor Morelli claimed tof. “— 
have discovered, and of whom, as was his habit, [ ae 
he made a great deal, remarking that the artist eo “en 
was much employed by Ludovico Sforza, and. — 
(without giving his authority for the assertion) f.. 

that this is a portrait of F. di Bartolommee ae 
Archinto, Governor of Chiavenna (1474-1551). fy 9)" i 
Dr. Bode disputed the attribution of some of F defa 
the pictures the Italian Senator fathered on Def. it 
Predis. Certainly none of them is, in oh » 
opinion, equal to this; at any rate, the only},, 1. 
signed one, that on which the opinion of the doubtle 
Senator was founded, cannot for a moment be fiy.), 

compared with it. The documentary evidence of oat 
De Predis’s existence is minute indeed. St. John the ( 
the Baptist (187), belonging to Mr. Hewetson, § ,.,. , 
and attributed, like several similar works, to Da§.. nes 
Vinci, we lately saw at the Academy. It is an® “neo 
old picture of the Milanese School, and utterly fj ” 
spoilt by coarse repaints. The design is affected, By 
and it is probably part of a large composition, B.:.. 
the figures of which were arranged in a conven B.,., ¢,, 
tional manner to include this and another coun- fj. 4), 
terbalancing figure on the opposite side. Com: Biioy, j, 


pare it with the even more unfortunate No. 193, }.. ont 
which is another version of the same thing. bllowe 

The History of Three Martyrs on Three Pic-hrore | 
twres (188) has been restored at the sacrifice offi, | 
its special qualities. It may have been by hy jo, 
Bernardino Luini, to whom of late years 50M. y; 
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Ns many Milanese pictures have been ascribed 


‘\\'Iwithout the least authority. St. Peter (190) and 
r Col. st. Paul (191), by, or attributed to, Parmigiano, 
aa sre in brown monochrome, as if made for an 

ild, engraver ; they illustrate the grandiose style of 
dig ster, and seem to be in excellent condi- 
tion. They may be reduced versions of the 
outer sides of the wings of a triptych. Lord 
on Battersea’s Virgin and Child (194) bears the 
‘name of Da Vinci, and it has, if we mistake not, 
peen engraved as a Da Vinci. Of greater merit 
and value is the St. Mary Magdalen (195), by A. 

glario, lent by Mr. Wickham Flower. It is an 
excellent example of the painter, nearly, if not 
yuite, intact, admirable in respect to draughts- 
cribed manship, delicately modelled to an ivory-like 
, flesh surface, and surpassingly finished. A small panel 
ofthe Virgin and Child (198) may be by Correggio, 
whose name it bears, or by a later and possibly 
lemish copyist, to whom may be due the Cor- 
reggiesque harmonies of tone and colour, which 
make true chiaroscuro, and are decidedly charm- 
ingindeed. Mr. L. Mond’s remarkable example 
of that unequal master Bazzi, St. Jerome (201) 
in the desert, a life-size figure, deserves 
udy. Its masculine design hardly accords 
ith its laboured exccution, and the head 




























ficient 
if not 


0 the : x ¥ gene ee Aen 
c Col. fof the saint, vigorous and original as 1t 18, 18 
ted tof departure from Bazzi’s ordinary taste. The 
which tles on rocky heights in the background, 


-_« ithe sea in the mid-distance, and a Roman ruin 
front are most interesting. No doubt 
e whole picture has darkened considerably 
md, in parts, unequally, so that neither its 
ight and shade nor its chiaroscuro is in any- 
hing like its original condition ; and conse- 
uently the picture is no longer in harmony 
ith itself. Mr. Benson’s Luini, the Portrait 
if a Lady (202), is a noble instance of Milanese 
art of the finest quality, and, except for the 
(185) darkening which is so unfortunately frequent 

‘In pictures of the school to which it belongs, 





at n excellent condition. The marten lying 
Pr “Blong the lady’s right arm is one of the 
. an puriosities of portraiture. The Portrait of a 
bosil Man with the Attributes of David, King and 
veal Prophet (204), is not in the least like the 
ackidl ork of Da Vinci, to whom it is attributed. 


resist ee execution, though not without power and 
which & l,is heavy, not to say coarse, and its general 

dity suggests a much later hand; in fact the 
motives of the attitude and expression belong 
othe latter part of the sixteenth century. The 
echnique of some portions is excellent, but it 
esembles the Brescian rather than the Milanese 


solden 
brow, 

The 
id the 


ae chool. It is difficult to see what suggested 
ned to f° attribution to Leonardo. Lord Rosebery’s 
habit, uipposed Bronzino, Portrait of a Man (205), is 
“artist PDcture of great merit, in its original condition, 
al but much too heavily touched, hard, and coarse 


m handling for Bronzino. It excels in cha- 
meter reading. We presume the Society of 
Antiquaries’ Portrait of B. Liviano di Alviano 













2rtion) 
mmeo 


a 209) is ascribed to Jacopo de’ Barbari only 
nDee default of a better name. Highly interest- 
m our Re it will reward careful study. Although 
. an ord Northbrook’s Virgin and Child (211) bears 
of i ihe name of Giulio Romano on its frame, it is 
at te loubtless, as Dr. Waagen suggested and the 
esi fatalogue says, by Perino del Vaga, few of 


hose oil pictures are known. It was formerly 
tthe Cambiaso and Le Brun collections, when 
iwas engraved as a Giulio Romano, and under 


. John 
etson, 


7 is name it was exhibited by the late Sir T. 
tterly P'ting, as No. 18 in 1816, and as No. 29 in 
oe 40, at the British Institution. Waagen 
’ 


oticed the fresco-like treatment of the dra- 
fries in shot colours, a circumstance which 
pes to confirm his notion that, though in oil, 
tis the work of a fresco painter. We doubt 
tuch if the Nativity (212) is, as the Catalogue 
serts, a Luini, though it may be by a weaker 
°° Pi dllower of Leonardo, or a Ferrarese, which is 
e LC hore likely ; see, however, Gaudenzio Fer- 
= tis Holy Family (216), which is certainly 
en °Y by a leading master of the school of Lombardy. 
ars 8° MMhe Virgin and Child and St. John the Baptist 


sition, 
ynven- 
coun- 
Com- 
», 193, 


i 





(214) is a capital example of Andrea del Sarto’s 
ordinary work, and, like No. 266, ‘St. Mary 
Magdalen,’ it is one of his many pot-boilers, on 
the manufacture of which Browning commented 
with mingled wit and pathos. 

No picture here is more interesting than 
Lord Northbrook’s large unfinished so-called 
Fra Bartolommeo, The Holy Family and St. 
John (217). Its inchoate state informs us 
of the painter’s manner of proceeding, who- 
ever he was, which has been much dis- 
puted. The generous owner, relying on docu- 
ments in his possession, is inclined to attribute 
it to Raphael, for which there is much, but not 
quite enough to be said on technical grounds. 
The Virgin’s head is like that of the same 
personage in Raphael’s ‘Holy Family,’ in the 
Louvre, No. 1498, painted for Francis I. 
Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle are dis- 
posed to assign it to Raphacl del Colle in 
his old age, and reject Fra Bartolommeo or 
his pupils. Mr. Weale preferred to award it 
to Perino del Vaga, a notion with which we 
cannot agree. It seems to us, as it does to 
Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, to be more 
modern than Fra Bartolommeo’s work or 
that of any one of his pupils, although its 
composition, style, and motives are like 
his. The picture came from the Gregori 
collection at Foligno, and in 1840 was in 
that of Sir Augustus Foster. It was No. 88 at 
the Academy in 1871. It is difficult to see why 
the Franciabigio, No. 219, should be called a 
Portrait of Raphael, whom it does not resemble. 
It is an inferior specimen of the master, sup- 
posed to be Franciabigio, who painted the 
much admired ‘Portrait of a Young Man,’ 
one of the ornaments of the Salon Carré, 
and a similar picture is in the Pitti. The 
Pieta (226), though rather dry and _ soulless, 
attracts us, because it is, plausibly enough, 
ascribed to that rather puzzling artist Timoteo 
della Vite. But it illustrates his weakness 
rather than his strength. Nos. 227 and 230, St. 
John the Baptist and The Infant Saviour, cannot 
be by Andreadel Sarto, to whom theyareascribed. 
They owe the qualities which recall him to their 
being copies by a much later and inferior artist. 
It is difficult to suppose that the Duke of 
Westminster’s Holy Family and St. John 
(229) is by Fra Bartolommeo, and _ not 
by a later hand of the Romanino class, and 
it may even be doubted if it be by 
so good a painter as this suggestion would 
imply. The Marriage of St. Catherine 
(231), called a Parmigiano, recalls a Flemish 
copyist of an original somewhat less ancient 
than a Parmigiano. To the last-named master 
several moderately good pictures have been 
awarded by critics who know no better name 
for them. Sir J. D. Linton’s Virgin and Child 
(232) illustrates a very pretty and acceptable 
variety of Andrea del Sarto’s work, and may be 
his. The Virgin and Child (233), ascribed to 
Fra Bartolommeo, seems to be a copy of a 
picture of Del Porta’s school ; while the Head 
of a Saint (234), attributed to Perugino, is 
obviously an extremely bad copy of part of a 
picture in the National Gallery ; and No. 259, 
which is likewise awarded to Perugino, 
has no business here at all. It is hard to 
discover how any one had the audacity 
to ascribe to Raphael such a picture as the 
Virgin and Child and St. John (237), while 
there cannot be the slightest doubt that No. 239, 
The Holy Family, which is fathered on Fra 
Bartolommeo, is but a bad copy of an indif- 
ferent picture of his school. Lord Windsor’s 
Christ bearing the Cross (242), the second 
panel of the predella of a large altar- 
piece well known as the ‘‘ Ripalda Raphael,” 
which was painted by Raphael for the nuns of 
St. Antonio at Perugia, was not long since at the 
Academy. At the time it was painted Raphael 
was beginning to throw off completely Peru- 
gino’s influence; it illustrates the fine sense 
of colour he possessed at the time, his 





strong feeling for movement in his designs, 
and his rare judgment in composition. 
We saw it. lately at Leigh Court. In the 
middle of the seventeenth century it belonged 
to Christina, Queen of Sweden, and was after- 
wards in the Orleans Collection, whence it was 
sold in London in 1798, and is engraved in 
Crozat. 

The Portraits of Ferry [Frederic] Carondelet 
and his Secretary (243) was No. 160 at the 
Academy in 1882. It is by many ascribed, 
rather rashly, to Raphael. The present con- 
dition of the work deprives the question of 
anything more than a purely historical interest. 
It has been stippled over in the clumsiest 
manner. It is not generally known that this 
picture, or an original of which it is a version, 
is represented in the background of ‘The 
Interior of a Picture Gallery,’ ascribed to Old 
Franks, the property of Lord Bute, and lent 
by him to the Bethnal Green Museum in 1883. 
Passavant thought Raphael drew the head of 
Carondelet. It was, according to him, presented 
as a Raphael by the States of Holland to 
Bennet, Lord Arlington. It is engraved by 
Larmessin in the ‘Cabinet Crozat’ and by N. 
Dorigny. It is to be regretted that the Virgin and 
Child (245) from the Grosvenor Gallery should be 
ascribed by the Catalogue without qualification to 
Raphael, when it is well known to be a copy of 
one of the versions of the type of the now lost 
‘Madonna di Loretto,’ the youthful John being 
substituted forthe elderly Joseph. We fail tosee 
the advantage of exhibiting Zhe Annwnciation 
(246) as a Raphael, or, in fact, at all. Another 
supposed Raphael, Virgin and Child (248), from 
the Northbrook Gallery, formerly in that of 
Lord Methuen, whence it was sold in 1844, 
seems to us, as it did to Waagen and Messrs. 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle, much more likely to be 
by Lo Spagna. The weakness of the Virgin’s 
face and the stiffness of her attitude and 
the Child’s lack of energy militate against 
the ascription to Raphael. It has been as- 
signed to Timoteo della Vite and to Eusebio 
da San Giorgio. Another version of it is 
now at Munich, but neither reminds us of 
Timoteo, whose manner is more jejune and 
his execution thinner. The Portrait of the 
Contessina Mattei (249) does not fall in with 
our notions of Andrea del Sarto’s painting, 
although it is usually attributed to him. It 
is a fine half-length, life-size figure in a 
brown dress ; the expression is animated and 
rendered with sympathy. It came from the 
Agar Collection, and was at the British In- 
stitution as No. 36 in 1816, and as No. 121 
in 1834, and at the Academy in 1876. 
Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle thought it 
might be by Carlo Dolci, which is simply 
incredible, but their suggestion that Cristoforo 
Allori may be the author is not impossible. 
The Vision of St. Jerome (247), which the Cata- 
logue describes as ‘‘a finished study for the 
large picture in the National Gallery,” is a 
rather dull and mechanical copy of Parmi- 
giano’s ‘Vision of St. Jerome,’ No. 33 in 
Trafalgar Square, itself a laboured and aca- 
demical piece, which has the distinction of having 
been mentioned by Vasari, and of being the work 
upon which the artist was engaged at Rome 
when Bourbon stormed the city. The copy 
before us belongs not to the sixteenth century, 
but to the early part of the eighteenth. Capt. 
Holford’s Virgin and Child (251) is, like most 
Peruginos, in excellent condition. The same 
owner lends Bramantino’s (Suardi’s) portrait of 
Maximilian Sforza, Duke of Milan (253), which 
Dr. Waagen, though with some _ hesitation, 
accepted as a Titian! While he admired the 
portrait’s ‘‘truth and naiveté of conception,” 
he justly remarked that ‘‘the clear and 
somewhat red local tones of the flesh” 
differed from those of most Titians. It has 
been cleaned, as the doctor suggested it 
should be. It deserves careful study on 
account of its highly sympathetic reading 
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of character, its-accomplished execution, and 
careful modelling. The Portrait of « Young 
Man (256) is not the least like a Raphael. 
It is, nevertheless, an extremely well-studied 
picture by a good Florentine painter, who 
lived at least a generation later. The cap 
with an enseigne sewn to it, the hair, and the 
subtly rendered expression of the face are 
worthy of attention. Mr. Morrison’s Por- 
trait of a Lady (260), ascribed, on no 
good grounds, to Beltraffio, is not, technic- 
ally speaking, a Milanese picture at all, but 
nevertheless it is a good specimen of a well- 
trained painter. The Portrait of a Young Man 
playing the Lute (264), ascribed to I Bacchiacca, 
is thoroughly spoilt, but it may originally have 
been a good specimen of a master not often 
seen. 

Among the drawings in the North Gallery 
let us call the visitor’s attention to the fine 
Signorelli, Herewes and Anteus (267), lent by 
the Queen. One of Raphael’s most masculine 
masterpieces, more beautiful and more highly 
inspired, is Her Majesty’s exquisite Study for 
the Figure of ‘‘ Poetry” (268) in one of the 
rondels of the ceiling of the Camera della 
Segnatura. Likewise from Windsor is Sketch for 
the Figure of Christ (270), which we could never 
get ourselves to believe to be Michael Angelo’s. 
Close to this are Study of a Head (271), a lovely 
work by Fra Angelico; Study for the Armour 
of St. Michael (273), by Perugino ; Study for 
the Cartoon of the ‘ Charge to Peter’ (275), by 
Raphael ; Portrait of a Young Man (276), by 
L. di Credi ; Study for the Head of an Apostle 
(277), by Da Vinci; the Shooters at a Mark 
(279), a famous design in red chalk, and the 
Bacchanale dei Putti (280), by Michael Angelo. 

In the Balcony are a number of drawings 
which deserve attention, although we have not 
space to write about them. For the same reason 
we can do no more than mention the collections 
of ivories, cabinet bronzes, jewellery, medals, 
armour, printed books, &c. The artist will 
find most profit and pleasure in studying the 
ivories, bronzes, and illuminations ; and next to 
them the majolica and medals. While thanking 
the managers of the New Gallery, we are bound 
to regret that they have overloaded the exhibi- 
tion by including medals, printed books, and 
musical instruments when there was no room 
for anything like fairly representative collec- 
tions. 





MR. HOOK’S NEW PICTURES. 


Mr. Hoox’s four pictures at the next Academy 
will more than sustain his high reputation. To 
our taste ‘Sun Down,’ one of the smallest 
of them, is the most charming, thanks 
to the abundance and purity of its silvery 
hues, the harmonies of its colour, and the 
massiveness of its treatment as a whole. It 
is a far-reaching view over the sea, athwart 
a shining pool studded with rushes that has 
formed in a rocky hollow on the summit of 
a cliff. From the nearer bank of the pool 
the eye ranges to the far-off horizon. Here 
and there the waves break into lines of foam, 
and, quite in the centre, surge and re-surge 
about a half-submerged rock, the well-known 
Shark’s Fin of the Cornish coast. The atmo- 
sphere is charmingly painted, and the clouds 
subserve the artist’s purpose in respect to the 
composition, coloration, and chiaroscuro of the 
picture. Their tonality and local colour are 
exquisitely true. The sun’s descending disc 
is veiled by them, but its shining track extends 
across the sea, and forms a splendid feature of 
the scene, being so introduced as to aid the 
delightful grading of the distance. The land on 
the top of the cliff is covered with herbage, the 
deep tones of which stand out against the sky. 
In front, a woman, armed with a stick and 
carrying a milking-stool, follows a cow who 
loiters todrink from the pool. There are other 
cows in the middle distance. The effect is that 
of an early autumnal afternoon in Cornwall, 





while the air is saturated with light. Another 
and much larger picture, called ‘Seed Time,’ 
has for its motto :— 
Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure ; 
Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 

The short and simple annals of the poor. 
Gray’s lines are applied to a man in the fore- 
ground of a landscape in Surrey, who is taking 
seed from a bag in order to fill the seedlip on 
his arm, from which he is about to sow a 
small plot of sandy soil. A little removed from 
the front, a boy and a girl stand near a team of 
donkeys by whose aid they have driven a bush- 
harrow over the newly-ploughed soil. There is 
a sinile on each of their faces, and the girl turns 
away to laugh. A pool of clear green water 
forms a valuable element in the coloration of 
the picture; so do some dark foliage on the 
side of an eminence on our right, a field of 
purplish earth freshly turned, a sandy road 
leading to a cottage embedded in yews, and 
groups of trees in the very brilliant green of 
early spring. In the distance ridges of broken 
moorland flecked with flying sunlight, lines of 
dusky hedgerows, and the opposed sides of a 
shallow valley lead the eye to the silvery gleams 
and soft shadows of the pale horizon. Nearer, 
the sky is loaded with undefined greyish clouds 
slightly tinged with delicate gold and rose. The 
loveliness of the distance and mid-distance, its 
spaciousness and delightful harmonies, are 
the strong points in this fine work, the 
largest, if we mistake not, of Mr. Hook’s 
productions. ‘Practising without a Diploma ; 
or, Rustic Surgery,’ is the name of a third 
picture. It is another Surrey landscape, but it 
differs in all its elements from the last. In the 
middle a little river runs along rapidly amid 
the brilliant light and clear shadows of the 
fairest autumnal weather. On the one bank 
lies an open meadow glowing in the sunny 
air, and on the other are the stems of beeches 
and underwood. In the foreground a little, rosy- 
cheeked boy, dressed in rich blue, nestles at the 
side of his comely elder sister, who, with a 
needle, extracts a thorn from his finger. The 
group, which is opposed to the lustrous, many- 
tinted stream, is invaluable on account of its 
lines, tonality, colour, and composition, and 
in these respects is exceptional in Mr. Hook’s 
art. At the girl’s feet lies a well-filled basket 
of blackberries, precious in all respects of 
painting, colour, and mastery, while her dress 
of blue, rose, and warm grey is fine, rich, 
and solid, and is hardly surpassed as a piece 
of painting by the silver, white, russet, olive, 
and bronze which impart force and beauty to 
the surface of the full and quickly flowing 
stream, where the chief light of the design 
is concentrated. The shrinking, yet trustful, 
air with which the boy submits to the opera- 
tion, the nervous clenching of his disengaged 
hand, and the tender way in which he presses 
against the girl’s shoulder, are fine touches of 
design. ‘Herring Packers,’ or ‘A Northern 
Harbour,’ the fourth picture, depicts a little 
Northumberland port, the pier of which juts 
out to unite the rocks of a small cove. Some 
fishing-boats lie alongside in order to deliver 
their catches of fish, a basketful of which a 
man is carrying towards the foreground, where 
three buxom girls are filling casks with her- 
rings taken from a pile at their feet. Such 
are the incidents of the picture, but its real 
subject is the calm sky and the sea, and the 
soft and broken line of the horizon and its pon- 
derous clouds. To these delightful elements are 
to be added the exquisite azure of the ocean, 
extending as far as the eye can reach; the rocks 
covered with weeds; and thesplendidly painted 
fish which are massed upon the grass. 





SALE. 

Messrs. CuristrE, Manson & Woops sold 
on the 20th inst. the following engravings. 
After Sir E. Landseer: The Challenge, and 





The Sanctuary, by T. Landseer, 251.; Bolton 
Abbey, by S. Cousins, 42/.; The Deer Pass, by 
T. Landseer, 53/.; Hafed, by C. G. Lewis 
471.; Hunters at Grass, by C. G. Lewis, 7. 
There ’s Life in the Old Dog Yet, by H, T 
Ryall, 271.; Monarch of the Glen, by T. Land. 
seer, 108/.; The Maid and the Magpie, by §, 
Cousins, 241.; Night, and Morning (a pair), by 
T. Landseer, 78/.; Odin, by T. Landseer, 55).. 
Stag at Bay, by T. Landseer, 941.; Shoeing, by 
C. G. Lewis, 35/.; Suspense, by B. P. Gibbon 
251.; Shepherd’s Grave, and Shepherd’s Chief 
Mourner, by B. P. Gibbon, 42/. After J. Con. 
stable : Salisbury Cathedral, the large plate, by 
D. Lucas, 291.; ditto, engraver’s proof, 29), 
After Raphael: Madonna di San Sisto, by F, 
Muller, 38/. 

The same auctioneers sold on the 2ist inst, 
the picture by G. Morland, Peasants before a 
Cottage, cleaning a boat, for 1321. 








fine-Art Gossiy. 

Tue Exhibition of the Society of British 
Artists will be open to the public on and after 
Monday next. 

Mr. G. D. Leste will not be among the 
leading contributors to the forthcoming Academy 
Exhibition ; he has only one picture, of moderate 
size, probably to be called ‘ Olivia,’ and repre. 
senting a comely girl pouring out tea, and 
wearing an ‘‘ old-fashioned” English gown. 

Amone recent additions to the Department 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities, British 
Museum, may be ranked the reconstruction of 
the fragments of a large terra-cotta cornice, 
part of an archaic temple found by Lord Savile 
in the ruins of Lanuvium. This relic is sur- 
mounted by two antefixe, between which a 
lion’s head is placed to serve as a spout 
to carry off water from the gutter behind the 
parapet. Below the cornice runs a sort 
of frieze of honeysuckle and lotus flowers, 
picked out with dark red and yellow ona 
blue ground, and modelled in relief. This 
frieze, so called, is painted on the back, a cir- 
cumstance which indicates how considerable 
was the projection of the eaves of the temple to 
which it belonged. The nature of the entab- 
latures of temples like the Parthenon, the 
backs of which faced the friezes of the cella, is 
like that of the terra-cotta cornice to which 
we refer. It is noteworthy that, in order to 
illustrate the form and character of the relic 
in question, Dr. Murray took out of the 
magazine of his department—where, brought 
from Italy, it had long remained unused— 
a large cist of soft stone, upon the 
roof-ridge of which two cats are quaintly 
perched, with far - projecting eaves, which 
serve to illustrate the structural arrangements 
of the terra-cotta cornice. This fragment is 
more archaic and much finer than the better- 
known cornice in the Villa Papa Giulio at Rome. 
The same department has lately been enriched 
by acquiring a very fine lecythus with a white 
ground, on which is represented a death-bed 
scene, the figures including a boy stretched 
upon a couch and a woman who is bending 
over the corpse and placing one hand under 
its chin, an action of well - understood 
significance ; her passionate grief is very finely 
expressed, Two fillets, with long fringes at 
their ends, are placed upon the body. At 
the head of the couch stands a young man 
who presses his hand to his forehead; at 
the foot of the couch a second female 
laments aloud, and is tearing her hair with 
an expression of intense sorrow. This relic 
came from Eretria, and dates from c. 460 B.C. 
The latest considerable acquisition of the 
department is a most lovely whole - length 
Tanagra figure of a damsel standing with one 
leg crossed before the other, and leaning upon 
a square pillar, her right hand being doubled 
back upon her hip. Her ample drapery 18 
wrapped close about her, and comprises a gat- 
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ment coloured in pure white over another 
which is of an intense blue ; her hair is dyed 


deep red. 

Tar Library Committee of the Corporation 
of London has appointed to-day (Saturday) for 
a private view of a loan collection of pictures at 
the Art Gallery, Guildhall. The Lord Mayor 
and the sheriffs will attend in state at 2 p.m. 


Tue private view of Mrs. Allingham’s water- 
colour drawings is appointed for to-day (Satur- 
day), in the gallery of the Fine-Art Society. 
The public will be admitted on Monday next. 


At the Goupil Gallery, 5, Regent Street, 
Pall Mall, may be seen, until the 11th prox., 
M. Francois Flameng’s remarkable pictures of 
jncidents in the life of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
entitled ‘The General at Isola Bella’ and 
‘Malmaison.’ 


THE private view of the Exhibition of the 
New English Art Club takes place next Saturday, 
April 7th. 

We mentioned last week that Mr. Henry 
Wallis’s work on Mr. Godman’s Persian tiles 
would be ‘‘ published” ; we understand, how- 
ever, that it will be issued to subscribers only. 


Tue Corporation of Glasgow has bought Mr. 
David Murray’s picture called ‘Fir Faggots,’ 
which we commended highly when it was No. 15 
inthe Academy Exhibition of last year. 


Tue death of Sir Philip Cunliffe Owen from 
heart disease of long standing—an event which 
occurred at Lowestoft on the 23rd inst.—was 
anticipated by all who knew that no one, 
however robust, would resist the attacks 
of a terrible and insidious enemy. More 
than any other cause, his shattered constitu- 
tion last year compelled this extremely ener- 
getic public servant to retire from duties 
in performing which he had been unusually 
fortunate. Born in 1828, the third son of 
Capt. Cunliffe Owen, R.N., he adopted his 
father’s profession when quite a boy, and entered 
thenavy. After tive years at sea, and, it was 
said, because his health failed, he retired from 
the service and accepted a subordinate post in 
the then newly formed Department of Science 
and Art, which, with the late Prince Consort 
as its official patron, Henry Cole as the chief 
organizer, and the present Sir J. C. Robinson 
as the leading art authority, was busy at Marl- 
borough House, where the young Owen rapidly 
became one of the busiest members of the 
staff of what was then a decidedly inchoate 
and far from artistically educated department. 
Here he soon made his mark, and in 1855 he 
was one of those dispatched to superintend the 
British section of the Exposition Universelle at 
Paris, where his excellent knowledge of the 
French language, which was not shared by 
all his colleagues, proved to him a great ad- 
vantage. In this position he was so success- 
fulthat in 1860 the South Kensington Museum, 
or exhibiting branch of the Art Department, 
was put under his charge as Cole’s Assistant 
Director, but, of course, without the least con- 
cern in collecting the examples of which it 
is formed ; that duty was still performed by 
Mr. Robinson. Cunliffe Owen's business was 
then, and always remained, that of organiz- 
ing, as it is called, exhibitions, and super- 
intending the financial and internal affairs of 
art schools. For this he was well fitted, 
and although he was nothing like so 
resourceful and high - handed as Cole, nor 
so daring and flexible, he proved a clear- 
headed and able official With some minor 
changes of position and responsibility, Cunliffe 
Owen remained in this position until 1873, 
when Cole was induced to retire, and Owen, 
although he was deprived by death of the sup- 
ort of Prince Albert, was appointed to succeed 
is old chief, with whom he had long been 
somewhat at issue. In this post he remained, 
with much credit to himself, just twenty years 
and won all sorts of honorary distinctions 





which it is not necessary to enumerate. It is 
right to say that he had nothing whatever to 
do with the teaching of what, at South Ken- 
sington, is called art. 


Tue Austrian historical and genre painter 
HerrCharles von Blaas, professor in the Academy 
at Vienna, is dead, aged seventy-nine years. 
In 1855 he obtained a gold medal at the Ex- 
position Universelle, Paris, for his ‘Charle- 
magne reproving the Negligent Scholars’ (Aus- 
tria, No. 6). The Gallery of Victories, in the 
Arsenal at Vienna, contains frescoes of his repre- 
senting the most important events in the history 
of Austria. 








MUSIC 
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THE WEEK. 
CrysTAL PaLace.—Saturday Concerts. 

Some disappointment was caused at the 
Crystal Palace last Saturday by the state- 
ment, mentioned in good time, that the score 
of Dvorak’s new symphony was not avail- 
able, and that its first performance in Eng- 
land had to be postponed indefinitely. In 
the place of a work concerning which much 
has been written in advance, chiefly in con- 
sequence of the Bohemian composer’s alleged 
clever employment of negro melodies, two 
sections of the so-called ‘Triple Overture,’ 
his latest orchestral publication, or rather 
publications, Op. 91, 92, and 93, were 
presented for the first time. It is asserted 
that these three overtures have some con- 
nected significance, but their titles afford 
no indication of this. The first is headed 
‘In der Natur,’ the second ‘Carneval,’ 
and the third ‘Otello. If there is any 
idea of union with respect to these pieces, 
it must be that the first indicates natural 
life, the second artificial excitement, and the 
third the tragedy of existence. With regard 
to the first overture (for they are distinct 
and well-rounded works) opinions must be 
reserved. The next is a singularly bright 
and picturesquely scored piece, though its 


lively course is interrupted for a brief space 


by an andante con moto, which is supposed to 
indicate a quiet interview of lovers. In the 
‘ Otello ’ overture the true key-note of tragedy 
is reached. Though formal outlines are in 
the main preserved, the work is evidently 
intended to illustrate the incidents in the 
last dread scene of Shakspeare’s play. We 
have motives suggestive of the sleeping 
Desdemona ; the Moor’s last kiss, which, by 
the way, closely resembles the ‘‘ Willow” 
figure in Verdi’s‘ Otello’; phrases alternately 
fierce and tender, indicating the colloquy 
between Othello and his wife; and a furious 
passage suggestive of the murder. What is 
meant to be conveyed by the sequence of 
harmonies identical with that which has been 
designated the magic slumber motive in ‘ Die 
Walkiire’ is less clear. But the whole of 
the material is welded together with much 
skill and power, though it must be added 
that the merits of the overture cannot be 
properly gauged at a first hearing. M. 
Elkan Kosman made his first appearance at 
the Crystal Palace, and played Mendelssohn’s 
Violin Concerto with delicate refined tone 
and artistic finish as regards manipulation. 
Miss Marie Brema also made her début at 
Sydenham, and sang with much force and 
feeling Gounod’s air ‘‘ Plus grand dans son 
obscurité,’”’ which, however, she had to trans- 
pose to a key lower than that in which it is 





written, and Wagner’s ‘ Schmerzen,’ the 
accompaniments orchestrated by Herr Felix 
Mottl. 








HANDEL’S ORIGINAL WIND PARTS TO THE 
‘ MESSIAH.’ 
March 21, 1894. 

A DISCOVERY has just been made of such im- 
portance, as bearing upon the much disputed ques- 
tion of additional accompaniments to Handel’s 
works, that I feel sure no apology is necessary 
for bringing the matter before the readers of the 
Athenewm. It is a familiar fact that in his will 
Handel bequeathed ‘‘a fair copy of the score 
and all the parts of my Oratorio called the 
Messiah to the Foundling Hospital.” The 
Foundling score is well known, and has been 
frequently examined and described; but the 
parts, which are of at least equal, if not greater, 
importance, seem hitherto to have been un- 
accountably overlooked. 

Dr. A. H. Mann, the organist cf King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, is at present making prepara- 
tions for a performance of the ‘Messiah,’ to 
be given in the college chapel in June, with 
Handel’s own orchestration as far as practicable. 
Knowing that a set of parts had been left to the 
Foundling by Handel, he asked permission to 
examine them. The authorities of the Hospital 
most courteously gave him every facility, but 
seemed to know nothing of the parts. On 
searching they were found in a cupboard at the 
back of the organ loft, where they had lain for so 
long that their very existence was unknown to any 
one there. In company with Dr. Mann I spent 
several hours last week in examining and col- 
lating these parts. The results are of extreme 
interest and importance. Space will not allow 
me here to go into full details; these I am giving 
in an article in the Monthly Musical Record ; a 
few of the chief points only can be noticed here. 
The ‘‘complete parts,” referred to in the will, 
prove to be not merely one complete set of 
vocal and instrumental parts, but sufficient 
parts for a complete performance. There 
are fifteen books of instrumental parts and 
thirteen chorus parts. Assuming that two 
performers played or sang from each copy, 
excepting the kettle-drums, we find parts 
for thirty - three instruments (for Book 15 
contains three separate parts) and for 
twenty-six singers. This proves—what is 
also established by contemporary documentary 
evidence—that the band was more numerous 
than the chorus. But the point of special im- 
portance is that there are parts for oboes and 
bassoons. In none of the original scores of the 
‘Messiah’ is there any indication whatever of 
bassoons, while oboes are only found in the 
chorus ‘‘Their sound is gone out,” which was 
a subsequent addition to the work. A careful 
examination of these parts shows that the oboes 
doubled the violins in the overture, and played 
in unison with the voices (nearly always with 
the soprano) in all the choruses excepting the 
unaccompanied ‘‘Since by man came death” 
and ‘*For as in Adam all die,” and the first 
thirty bars of the ‘‘Amen.” The bassoons 
double the basses throughout the overture, in 
all the choruses, and in the symphonies of 
nearly all the songs. There can be no question 
as to the genuineness of these parts, and con- 
clusive proof is thus afforded that the addition 
of wind parts to Handel’s scores is not only no 
outrage, but is distinctly carrying out the inten- 
tions of the composer. Fuller details will be 
found in the forthcoming article referred to 
above. EBENEZER PROvT. 








Musical Gossiy, 


THE prospectus of the Handel Festival 
at the Crystal Palace has been issued. It is a 
somewhat more elaborate document than those 
of former years, as it includes miniature 
portraits of the leading artists engaged, the 
great composer, and Mr. Manns, together with 
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brief biographical notices. The dates of the 
festival are as follows: general rehearsal, 
June 22nd ; ‘ Messiah,’ 24th ; selection, 26th ; 
and ‘ Israel in Egypt,’ 28th. The details of the 
selection programme are not yet fully settled, 
but one of the items will be, for the first time, 
the Concerto in p, No. 6, for strings, oboes, 
bassoons, organ, and harpsichord. The per- 
formance of ‘Israel in Egypt’ will be preceded 
by the fine Funeral Anthem composed for the 
obsequies of Queen Caroline. The principal 
vocalists engaged are Mesdames Melba, Albani, 
Emma Juch, Clara Samuell, Marian McKenzie, 
Anna Williams, and Clara Butt ; and Messrs. 
Lloyd, Ben Davies, Andrew Black, Norman 
Salmond, and Santley. 

Our record of concerts must commence with 
those of Wednesday last week. In the after- 
noon a vocal recital was given by the pupils of 
Mr. Hermann Klein at the Guildhall School of 
Music. The performance was interesting, as 
showing what could be accomplished even with 
indifferent voices if trained on the pure Italian 
method, which it was evident Mr. Klein has 
grasped from his own former preceptor, Signor 
Manuel Garcia. 

In the evening the new amateur orchestra 
gathered together by Mr. Randegger gave its 
second performance at the Imperial Institute. 
The playing was at times rather rough, as a 
matter of course, but on the whole it was highly 
commendable. 

THE reception and presentation to Herr 
Joachim and Signor Piatti at the Grafton 
Galleries on Thursday evening deserve lasting 
record, as the event was unexampled in musical 
history. It was a marvellous coincidence that 
two of the greatest players of stringed instru- 
ments that the world ever knew should have 
both appeared in London for the first time 
within a few months of each other fifty years ago, 
and its commemoration was a happy thought. 
There was a large gathering of persons interested 
in music, literature, and the fine arts generally, 
and the proceedings were in all respects satis- 
factory. The addresses to the two artists were 
presented by Dr. A. C. Mackenzie and Sir 
George Grove, and Mr. Hermann Klein acted 
as honorary secretary. 


THE concerts of sacred music on Good Friday 
were more numerous than ever; perhaps the 
most noteworthy addition to the usual list being 
the performance of ‘The Redemption’ at the 
Queen’s HaJl under the direction of Mr. F. H. 
Cowen. Ifthe newly formed choir in connexion 
with the hall did not sing with quite so much 
power and precision as could be wished, the 
general rendering of Gounod’s sacred trilogy 
was very effective, with Miss Ella Russell, Miss 
Hilda Wilson, Mr. Iver McKay, Mr. David 
Bispham, and Mr. Watkin Mills in the leading 
parts. Of the miscellaneous concerts in the 
evening at the St. James’s and the Queen’s 
Halls it is needless to speak in this place, nor 
is it necessary to criticize the performance of 
the curtailed version of ‘The Messiah’ at the 
Albert Hall further than to note with approval 
the sympathetic singing of Madame Fanny 
Moody in the soprano airs. 

Drury Lane was opened on Saturday last 
for a few performances of opera in English. 
‘Maritana’ was given on this occasion, and 
‘The Bohemian Girl’ on Easter Monday, these 
hackneyed works being regarded as suitable to 
the tastes of holiday-makers. Miss Lucille 
Hill, Mile. Dagmar, Mr. O’Mara, Mr. Ffrang- 
con Davies, Mr. Henry Piercy, Mlle. Olitzka, 
Mr. gps Pin sm and other more or less com- 
petent performers played the principal parts 
in Wallace’s and Balfe’s operas, wae vetthiaien 
and chorus, under the direction of Mr. J. M. 
Glover, were fairly efficient. 

WE regret to announce the death of Sir 
Robert Stewart, Professor of Music at the 
Dublin University, which occurred at Dublin 
on Sunday. His musical talent was apparent 





very early in life, and at the age of eighteen he 
became organist of Trinity College and Christ 
Church Cathedral in the Irish city. He wrote 
some effective vocal music, and wasan adept in the 
almost obsolete art of extemporaneous playing. 


THE new building for the Royal College of 
Music will be opened on May 7th by the Prince 
of Wales. A setting of Mr. Swinburne’s 
Inaugural Ode by Mr. Charles Wood will be 
performed on the occasion. 


We have received the vocal score of M. 
Bruneau’s new opera ‘L’Attaque du Moulin,’ 
and certainly regard the work as far in advance 
of ‘Le Réve.’ Though seemingly rather in- 
coherent in places, the music is wonderfully 
unconventional, and we anticipate the perform- 
ance at Covent Garden with much interest. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 

Mon. ay: College Orchestral Concert, 8, Princes’ Hall. 
Tces. Mlle. Kleeberg’s Pianoforte Kecital, 3, St. James’s Hall. 

— Mr. T. H. Frewin’s Violin Recital, 8, Queen’s Hall. 
Wep. Police Orphanage Concert, 8, St. James's Hall. 
Tuurs. London Symphony Concert, 8, St. James's Hall. 
Fri. Mr. George Riseley’s Orchestral Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Sar. Crystal Palace Concert, 3. 

> Bristol Orpheus Glee Society's Concert, 3, St. James's Hall. 








DRAMA 


—— 


THE WEEK. 


HayYMARKET.—‘ Once upon a Time,’ a Play in Four Acts. 
From the German of Ludwig Fulda by Louis N. Parker, 


In the ‘ Perceval’ of Chrétien de Troyes, 
so far as Occidental sources are concerned, 
is supposed to be found the earliest origin 
of the satire against woman exemplified 
in the bourde of the ‘Boy and the Mantle,’ 
more generally known, perhaps, as ‘Le 
Manteau mal taillé.’ From this source, two 
German versions of which are in existence, 
as well as avowedly from Andersen, Herr 
Fulda has drawn the notion of ‘Der Talis- 
man,’ an adaptation of which has been 
given at the Haymarket under the title of 
‘Once upon a Time.’ In the original and 
in the story of ‘Perceval’ and that of 
‘Tristan’ it is feminine frailty which forms 
the theme of the romance. The contents of 
the magical horn are spilt upon the erring 
fair ones, and the enchanted mantle, shrink- 
ing to their shoulders, shames and exposes 
them in the face of the courtiers. The 
mantle it is that constitutes the talisman of 
Herr Fulda. Into the court of an island 
by the sea comes 

A kind curteous child 
That cold much of wisdom. 
He professes himself the bearer of a robe 
of the utmost splendour and magnificence 
which none can see who is a traitor or a 
fool. Since the day when the king banished, 
to die in exile, the one gallant soldier to 
whom he owes the maintenance of his king- 
dom, his court is wholly corrupt. As all 
know themselves to be fools or traitors, if 
not both, the non-existent coat is seen, 
handled, and admired of all. Yielding to 
the general cry, and a little dubious as to the 
sense in which he can be a traitor to himself 
—a fool he knows he is not—the king dons 
the coat, and, attired in this and very little 
else, presents himself to his people. Nota 
ribald cry is heard. The two great political 
parties vie with each other in expressing 
their admiration for the garment, and the 
king struts up and down like a peacock. 
When a little maiden bursts into an irre- 
verent guffaw over the monarch’s nudity, 
she is led off to prison; and when the 
magician himself reveals the trick he has 
played, he is sent to join her in captivity, 





to which, as her lover, he has no specia] 
objection. Further experience is nece 
to his majesty. It comes in the sha 
of a rebellion, headed by his most trusteg 
ministers. Only at the close, when he 
owes his safety and life to one loyal noble. 
man whom he has sought to dishonour, 
does he perceive who are his friends andj 
his foes. In the magician he finally recog. 
nizes the son of his banished general. 
Pretty, quaint, insignificant, and fantas. 
tic is all this. Were the poetry of a higher 
class, and were the satire more brilliant, it 
might constitute an intellectual entertain. 
ment. As it is, it is a mere pageant, suf. 
ficiently beautiful and splendid, but only 
fitfully dramatic. It is a pleasure to se 
Mr. Tree as an Oriental despot, stately, 
menacing, self-satisfied, and the part is 
charged with more psychology than it could 
be supposed to allow. Pleasant, too, is it 
to hear Mrs. Tree declaim verses in the 
prettiest fashion or see her accept the wooing 
of her magician lover. Miss Neilson as an 
Amazon is stately and imperial in beauty, 
Mr. Terry gallant as the hero, Mr. Far. 
quhar amusingly subservient as the cham. 
berlain, and Mr. Brough hugely funny as a 
species of Christopher Sly. The scenery is 
of surpassing splendour, and the dresses of 
a magnificence wholly Eastern. These are 
the things that must commend to the public 
a work the dramatic fibre of which is the 
flimsiest conceivable, while its motive is 
thin and unavailing. 








Bramatic Gossiy, 

Easter, restricting the use of the term to the 
holiday period, has, so far as the West-End is 
concerned, brought with it no theatrical novelty. 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Saturday make, 
however, amends, and the spring season may 
be held to have begun. A very few days will, 
indeed, see every firmly established theatre in 
full swing. 

A PERFORMANCE, for copyright purposes, of 
an adaptation of Hans Andersen’s ‘ Kongen 
Drémmer’ has been given at the Queen’s Gate 
Hall. Among those taking part in it were Mrs. 
Theodore Wright (always now selected for ex- 
periments in Scandinavian drama) and Mr. 
Frank Lindo. 

‘An AristocraTic ALLIANCE’ at the Crite- 
rion to-night is preceded by Mr. Theyre Smith's 
duologue ‘Mrs. Hilary Regrets.’ 

A NEw comedy in three acts, by Mr. Charles 
Smith Cheltnam, author of ‘ A Lesson in Love,’ 
is to be produced at the Criterion on Wednes- 
day afternoon, April 18th, by Mrs. Ivy Dacre, 
lady who has earned a reputation in the country 
as an actress in elegant comedy. The cast will 
include Mrs. Dacre, Miss Di Travers (her sister), 
Mr. C. W. Somerset, and Mr. Yorke Stephens. 

A FEW farewell representations of ‘As You 
Like It’ will, at Daly’s Theatre, follow upon 
the one hundredth performance of ‘Twelfth 
Night.’ 

Mr. Artuur Bovurcuier will not return to 
America with Mr. Daly, but will remain m 
London and play the hero of the autumn melo- 
drama at Drury Lane or the Princess’s. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS,—J. M. R.—F. C. M.—received. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY'S SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
AMONG the MOORS: Notes and Sketches of an Artist. By G. Montbard, Author of ‘En Egypte, 


&c. Fully illustrated. Royal 8vo, cloth, 16s. 





LARGE-PAPER EDITION, strictly limited to 100 Copies, each numbered and signed by the Author, printed on Japanese vellum, THREE GUINEAS each, net. 


DANTE G. ROSSETTI and the PRE-RAPHAELITE MOVEMENT Viewed in Relation to the 


Problems, Tendencies, and Purposes of Modern English Art. By Mrs. J. W. WOOD. With 8 Photogravure Reproductions of Rossetti’s Paintings. 8vo. cloth. 


The book contains some un: 
with academic traditions, 


they appear 


{ Shortly. 


published reminiscences of Rossetti’s student days and career in art, and describes the Founding of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood and its long conflict 


bem the courtesy of Lord Battersea , Mr. Theodore Watts, Mr. Moncure D. Conway, and others, 
n the book as Full-Page Photogravure Ilustrations, 


several important Drawings and Studies are reproduced for the first time, and 


ON SHORT LEAVE to JAPAN. By Capt. G. J. Younghusband, Queen’s Own Corps of Guides, 


Author of ‘ Eighteen Hundred Miles on a Burmese Tat,’ &c. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


[Next week. 





PREACHERS OF THE AGE 
SERIES. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES, 


Uniform crown 8vo. vols. with Photogravure Portraits, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 


The DAYS of the SON of MAN. 


By the Rev. E. J. GOUGH, M.A., of Dundee. 


A CUP of COLD WATER. By the 


Rev. J. MORLAIS JONES, of Lewisham. 





The WINNING of the SOUL. By 


the Rev. LEIGHTON PARKS, Rector of Emmanuel 
Church, Boston, U.S.A. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


(Just ready. 


NEW WORK BY “ UNCLE REMUS.” 


EVENING TALES: Done into Eng- 


lish from the French of M. FREDERIC ORTOLI by 
JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS (‘Uncle Remus”), 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. (Ready. 
“Will be much appreciated by young children.” 
Morning Post. 


A MANUAL of OBSTETRIC 


NURSING. By MARIAN HUMFREY, British Lying-in 
Hospital, London, Diploma London Obstetric Society, 
Member Royal British Nurses’ Association, and of its 
Registration Board. Dedicated to H.R.H. Princess 
Mary, Duchess of Teck. Crown 8vo. 300 pp. cloth, 
3s, 6d. [Just ready. 


Now ready, 


The ENGLISH CATALOGUE of 


BOOKS for 1893. A List of Books published in Great 
Britain and Ireland in the Year 1893, with their Sizes, 
Prices, and Publishers’ Names. Also of the Principal 
Books published in the United States of America. With 
the Addition of an Index to Subjects. Royal 8vo. 5s. 


GLIMPSES of the FRENCH REVOLUTION: Myths, Ideals, and Realities. 


By J. G@. ALGER, Author of ‘ Englishmen in the French Revolution,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. (Just ready, 
‘‘ No writer has done more thorough work in the investigation of the personal side of the revolution than Mr. Alger, 
whose ‘ Englishmen in the French Revolution’ commanded, not long ago, general attention and critical approval. The 
present work is even more interesting, dealing, as it does, with many aspects of the revolution, always from a perso! 


point of view ; and, like its predecessor, it shows signs of careful and accurate research...... A deeply interesting and most 
valuable book.”—Daily Chronicle, 


TRAVELS AMONGST AMERICAN INDIANS: their Ancient Earthworks 


and Temples. ——— a Journey in Guatemala, Mexico, and Yucatan; and a Visit to the Ruins of Patinamit, 
Utatlan, Palenque, and Uxmal. By Vice-Admiral LINDESAY BRINK (Member of Council of the Royal Geographical 
and Hakluyt Societies), Author of ‘ The Taeping Rebellion in China: a Narrative of its Rise and Progress.’ With 
2 Maps, 8 Plans, 28 Full-Page, and 12 Text Cuts. 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth. (Shortly. 


LANDMARKS of a LITERARY LIFE, 1820-1892. By Mrs. Newton 
CROSLAND (Camilla Toulmin), Author of ‘ Mrs, Blake,’ &c. With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


‘“* Seldom has it been given to an author to chronicle the accession and jubilee of a Sovereign. More rarely, if possible, 
to have known personally the eminent men and women of a period extending to seven decades.”— Yorkshire Herald, 


FRA PAOLO SARPI: the Greatest of the Venetians. By the Rev. 


ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, Author of ‘Count Campello and Catholic Reform in Italy.’ With Illustrations and 
Facsimile Letter. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. (Heady. 

‘* The book brings together into one view more about ‘the greatest of the Venetians’ than will be found in any one 

English book ; while the versatility of Sarpi’s genius, his acknowledged pre-eminence in politics, theology, science, and a 


cratt so practical as anatomy, make it a good specimen of the class that tell the stories of great men for their moral value as 
examples,” —Scotsman, 


HECTOR BERLIOZ: a Critical Monograph. By Sydney R. Thompson. 
press. 


With Photogravure Portrait. Dedicated to Signor Arrigo Boito. Crown 8vo, cloth. [in 


CARTIER to FRONTENAC: a Study of Geographical Discovery in the 


Interior of North America in its Historical Relations, 1534-1700. By JUSLfIN WINSOR, Author of ‘ Christopher 
Columbus,’ ‘ A Narrative and Critical History of America,’ &c. Illustrated with Maps, Plans, &c. 8vo. cloth, 15s. 


RAMBLES in BOOKS. By Charles F. Blackburn. Large-Paper Edition 
of 50 Copies only, printed on Hand-made Paper, each numbered and signed by the Author. ith Portrait from a 
Photograph by W. & D. Downey. 15s. net. (Just ready, 


FEDERAL BRITAIN; or, Unity and Federation of the Empire. By F. P. 


DE LABILLIERE, Fellow of the Royal Colonial Institute, and Author of ‘The Early History of the ae of 


Victoria.’ Crown 8vo. cloth. (Shortly. 





GREECE: her Present Condition and Recent Progress. 


po age a , Author of ‘ Roumania, Past and Present,’ ‘ Bulgaria, Past and Present,’ &. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


By James. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
(Heady. 





HISTORY of ENGRAVING in ENGLAND. By Louis Fagan. 


Illustrated by One Hundred 


Fag Examples reproduced from Rare and Unique Prints in the British Museum, exemplifying the progress of the Art from the end of the Sixteenth Century to the 


lier Years of Her Majesty's Reign. 
re 


a catalogue raisonné of the art works of the engravers represented. He has also enriched the work with Biographical Memoirs and Critical Notes on 


_. Mr. Fagan has prepared 
individual style and technique, and by this means has traced the rise and progress of the art of engraving in England. 
The edition isstrictly limited to One Hundred Copies. The price for the whole will be £25 met, and no order will be received but for the complete work. Sections I. and I. 


wenow ready. Section IiI., May, 1894. 


PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT in ENGLAND: its Origin, Development, and Practical 


Operation. 


By the late ALPHZUS TODD, LL.D. C.M.G., Librarian of Parliament for the Dominion of Canada. New Edition, Abridged and Revised by His Excellency 


SPENCER WALPOLE. 2 vols. crown 8vo. half bound, gilt top, 15s. 








“A work of unquestionable value to one who would study the machinery of the English Government in all its parts. Indeed, for giving an insight into the practical affairs of the 
blitics of England, there is no other work of so great value.”— Prof. ADaMs’s ‘Manual of Historical Literature.’ 





NEW NOVELS. 
The STORY of MY TWO WIVES, 


by One of Their Husbands. By Mr. TIMOTHY MOLE- 
SKIN. Edited by ELDON PHEWFEES, Esq. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. [ Shortly. 


SARAH. By Sydney Christian, 
Author of ‘Lydia.’ 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth. 
[Shortly. 





TWO REMARKABLE COLLECTIONS OF SHORT STORIES.—Vide Press. 
The WAY THEY LOVED at GRIMPAT. By E. Rentoul Esler. 1 vol. 


“If love stories simply told, without foolish sentiment or exaggerated pathos, can win the public ear, ‘ The Way They 
Loved at Grimpat’ should be lar, Th th best imens of our modern short story literature. 
pa inate siiiainaiaies Mr. Jauxs PayN in the /llustrated London News, Jan. 20, 1894. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
TALES of the YORKSHIRE WOLDS. By J. Keighley Snowden. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“A welcome new-comer. Mr. Snowden’s book gives a keen delight.”—Pall Mall Gazette. . 
“Mr. Snowden handles humour and pathos with equal skill, whilst he is not afraid to touch with a firm hand some of 
the saddest problems of life.’— Yorkshire Post. 


8vo. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Lumrrep, St, Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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In 2 vols. crown 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 248, 


JOHN FRANCIS 
AND THE ‘ATHENAUM.’ 
A LITERARY CHRONICLE OF 
HALF A CENTURY. 
By JOHN C. FRANCIS. 


a 


** Tt is in characters so sterling and admirable as 
this that the real strength of a nation lies......The 
public will find in the book reading which, if light 
and easy, is also full of interest and suggestion...... 
We suspect that writers for the daily and weekly 
papers will find out that it is convenient to keep 
these volumes of handy size, and each having its 
own index, extending the one to 20 the other to 30 
pages, at their elbow for reference.” 

Liverpool Mercury. 

“The book is, in fact, as it is described, a literary 
chronicle of the period with which it deals, and a 
chronicle put together with as much skill as taste 
and discrimination. The information given about 
notable people of the past is always interesting and 
often piquant, while it rarely fails to throw some 
new light on the individuality of the person to 
whom it refers.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 


“Tt was a happy thought in this age of jubilees to 
associate with a rere | chronicle of the last fifty 

ears a biographical sketch of the life of John 

rancis...... As we glance through the contents there 
is scarcely a page which does not induce us to stop 
and read about the men and events that are sum- 
moned again before us.”— Western Daily Mercury. 


“The entire work affords a comprehensive view 
of the intellectual life of the period it covers, which 
will be found extremely helpful by students of 
English literature.”—Christian World. 


“The volumes abound with curious and interesting 
statements, and in bringing before the public the 
most notable features of a distinguished journal 
from its infancy almost to the present hour, 
Mr. Francis deserves the thanks of all readers inter- 
ested in literature.” —Spectator, 

“A mine of information on subjects connected 
with literature for the last fifty years.”—Zcho. 


“No other fifty years of English literature contain 
so much to interest an English reader.”— Freeman. 


“A fascinating page of literary history.” 
dilustrated London News. 
“Our survey has been unavoidably confined 
almost exclusively to the first volume ; indeed, any- 
thing like an adequate account of the book is 
impossible, for it may be described as a history in 
notes of the literature of the period with which it 
deals. We confess that we have been able to find 
very few pages altogether barren of interest, and by 
far the larger portion of the book will be found 
irresistibly attractive by all who care anything for 
the history of Kiterature in our own time.’ 
Manchester Examiner. 
“No memoir of Mr. Francis would be complete 
without a corresponding history of the journal with 
which his name will for ever be identified......The 
extraordinary variety of subjects and persons re- 
ferred to, embracing as they do every event in litera- 
ture, and referring to every person of distinction in 
science or letters, is a record of such magnitude that 
we can only indicate its outlines. To the literary 
historian the volumes will be of incalculable service.” 
Bookseller. 
“This literary chronicle of half a century must at 
once, or in course of a short time, take a place as a 
permanent work of reference.” 
Publishers’ Cireular. 
“We have put before us a valuable collection of 
materials for the future history of the Victorian 
era of English literature.”—Standard, 


_“A worthy monument of the development of 
literature during the last fifty years......The volumes 
contain not a little specially interesting to Scots- 
men.” —Scotsman. 

“Rich in literary and social interest, and afford a 
comprehensive survey of the intellectual progress of 
the nation.”—Leeds Mercury. 

“The thought of compiling these volumes was a 
happy one, and it has been ably carried out by Mr. 
John C. Francis, the son of the veteran publisher.” 

Literary World. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
New Burlington-street, W., 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 








AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE NOFWicH UNION FIRE INSURANOR 
co ST SOCIETY. 


MPANY INSURES AGAIN 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
PERSONAL ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
Capital, 1,000,0601. Established 1849. 


Established 1797. 


| HEAD one: Se an et 

| . Fleet-street, E.C.; 10, Kin, William-street 
LONDON OFFICES {%% 3°56 Piceadiliy, Wand, ictoria-st., § W 

Amount Insured ......sseeeeeeee £300,000,000 

Claims Paid 





| 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON. Agents Wanted in 3 politan District.—Appli to be made to 
W. D. MASSY, Secretaries. either of the above London Offices. 
A. VIAN, Norwich, March 24th, 1894. 
ee | 





THE “BORDER” WAVERLEY. 
Now ready, 


THE BETROTHED. 1 vol. With 5 Etchings after 


Wal. Paget. 
THE TALISMAN. 1 vol. With 5 Ktchings by 
Introduction and Notes by ANDREW LANG. 


and after Herbert Dicksee and Julien Le Blant. 
London: JoHn C. Nimmo, 14, King William-street, Strand. 
Now ready, 900 pp. crown 8vo. Fifth Year, price 5s. 


BURDETT’S HOSPITAL and CHARITIES ANNUAL, 1894, 


Being the Year-Book of Philanthropy. Containing a Review of the Position and Requirements of the Voluntary 
Charities, and an Exhaustive Record of Hospital Work for the Year. It will also be found to be the most Useful and 
Reliable Guide to British, Colonial, Indian, and American Hospitals, Dispensaries, Nursing and Convalescent Insti- 
tutions, Asylums, and Charities of all descriptions. By HENRY C. BURDETT. The New Volume for 1894 contains 
many additions and improvements. The work has been reset in new t; and entirely rewritten. Special Chapters 
deal with the chief events and progress in 1893, the cost of (1) Hospital Management—(2) In-Patients’ Maintenance— 
(3) The Non-Medical Charities—and (4) The Salaries of Officials—The Uniform System of Accounts and Audit—The 
Construction of Hospitals and Asylums—Hospital Sunday and Saturday Organizations in 1893—In and Out Patients— 
Nurses and Nursing—and other subjects of interest. The particulars Gn in every section, as well as those which 
relate to individual institutions, have been made uniform throughout. No one need now refer to the Annual without 
finding in its pages, on all the essential points, the desired information. 

London: THE SCIENTIFIC PREss, Limited, 428, Strand, W.C. 


ROUTLEDGE'S 
HEARTH AND HOME LIBRARY. 


Well printed on good paper, and strongly bound in cloth, bevelled boards, with gilt tops. 











The following will be published on April 2nd, 1894 :— 


51. THE DAYS OF BRUCE Grace AGUILAR. 


52. FRANK FAIRLEGH _ ... Frank E. SMepDtey. 


53. The MOTHER'S RECOMPENSE. | 64. BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. 
GRACE AGUILAR. | 5, JENNIE of “The PRINCE'S.” 

54. The SCARLET LETTER. Mrs. BuxtTox, 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 66. PENDENNIS. W. M. THACKERAY 


55. IVANHOE. Sir WALTER ScortT. 67. A MATTER of MILLIONS 
56. GUY FAWKES. W. H. AINSWORTH. ANNA KATHARINE GREENS. 


57. Mr. BARNES of NEW eee Gowess 68. GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. DEAN SWIFT. 

Sei * | 69. DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY. 

58. The LADDER of LIFE. Longfellow’s Translation. 
AMELIA B, EDWARDS, 


59. The PRIDE of the MESS. 70. The WEALTH of NATIONS. 
W. J. N. NEALE. 


ADAM SMITE. 
60. BRET HARTE’S POETICAL WoRKs. | 7): TWENTY YEARS AFTER. 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 
61. 
COT ee Oe ana | 72. LONGFELLOW'S POETICAL WORKS. 


62. PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY, | 72: STORIES of WATERLOO. 
. JoHN Stuart MILL. W. H, MAXWELL 


63. TRAITS and STORIES of the IRISH | 74 GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. 
PEASANTRY. W. Carueton. |! 75. ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. 


A List of the Series and Prices to the Trade will be sent on application to 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, LimiTEp, Broadway, Ludgate-hill, London. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The VOLUME, JULY to DECEMBER, 1893, 


With the Index, 











Price 10s. 6d., is NOW READY. 


*,* The Index separately, price 6d.; by post, 64d. Also Cases for Binding, price 1s. ; 
by post, 1s. 3d. 


Published by Joun C. FRANCIS, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C, 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 
E. F. Benson.—The RUBICON. By E. F. Benson, Author of ‘ Dodo.’ 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. [April 9. 


The announcement of a new novel of society by the author of the brilliantly successful ‘ Dodo’ will 
excite great interest, and it is believed that ‘The Rubicon’ will prove to have as much fascination as its 
predecessor, 


E. F. Benson.—DODO: a Detail of the Day. By E. F. Benson. 


Thirteenth Edition, Crown 8vo, 63. 


Stanley Weyman.— UNDER the RED ROBE. By Srantey 


WEYMAN, Author of ‘A Gentleman of France,’ &c. With 12 Illustrations by R, Caton Wood- 
ville. 2 vols, crown 8vo, 21s. [Shortly, 


Mr. Weyman’s fine historical tales have placed him in the front rank of novelists, and this stirring 
story of Richelieu and the Huguenots will not lessen his reputation. 


Baring Gould—The QUEEN of LOVE. By S. Barine Goutp, 
Author of ‘ Mehalah,’ ‘Cheap Jack Zita,’ &c, 3 vols, crown 8vo., 31s. 6d. [April 16. 


A story of the Cheshire salt region—a new district for the exercise of Mr. Baring Gould’s original 
and powerful gifts. 


Mrs. Oliphant—The PRODIGALS, By Mrs. Otipnant. 3 vols. 


crown 8vo, 21s, [In the press. 


Carew.—JIM B.: a Story. By F.S. Carew. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


‘* Permit me to strongly recommed ‘Jim B.’ ‘Tis an excellent piece of work,” quoth emphatically 
THE BARON DE BOOKWOERMS. 


Gale— CRICKET SONGS. By Norman Gate. 


Also a Limited Edition on Hand-made Paper, demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Also a Small Edition on Japanese Paper, demy 8vo. 21s. [In the press. 


Mr. Gale’s rural poems have made him widely popular, and this volume of spirited verse will win 
him a new reputation among the lovers of our national game. 








Crown 8vo. linen, 





METHUEN & CO, 36, Essex-street, W.C. 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


THE TOPOGRAPHY OF THE BATTLE 
OF PLATAA. 


A Report of the Results undertaken during a Journey to Beeotia as Holder of the Studentship of Geography 
founded by the Royal Geographical Society and University of Oxford jointly. 
By G. B. GRUNDY, 
Head thea of the Oxford Military College. 
WITH MAPS AND PLANS. 
Published under the auspices of the Royal Geographical Society. 














THIRD EDITION, thoroughly Revised and in great part Rewritten, with 150 Illustrations, medium 8vo, 24s, 


A MANUAL OF NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. 


FOR THE USE OF OFFICERS OF THE NAVY, THE MERCANTILE 
MARINE, SHIPOWNERS, SHIPBUILDERS, AND YACHTSMEN,. 


By W. H. WHITE, C.B. F.R.S., 
Assistant Controller and Director of Naval Construction, Royal Navy. 

In this work an endeavour is made to place before readers, including those whose mathematical knowledge may be 
limited, a comprehensive outline of the accepted theory of Naval Architecture. It contains an account of the most recent 
investigations of the ConsTRUCTION, STABILITY, BEHAVIOUR, STRAINS, STRENGTH, PROPULSION, and STEERING of SHIPS; 
practical rules for ToNNAGE, DRAUGHT and TRIM, STowaGE, SaIL-PowER, ENGINE-PoWER, &c.; based upon modern 
practice in Warships, Merchantships, and Yachts; Descriptions of the principal Structural Arrangements in Woop, IRon, 
oa ren eon SHIPS; anda Sketch of the Theory of WavE-MorTIon, with a Summary of the Results of Observations on 

CEAN-WAVES 


Now ready, 8vo, 12s. 


A POLICY OF FREE EXCHANGE. 


ESSAYS BY VARIOUS WRITERS ON THE ee a AND SOCIAL ASPECTS OF FREE EXCHANGE AND 
KINDRED SUBJECTS. 
Edited by THOMAS MACKAY, 
Author of ‘ A History of the English “en Editor of ‘A Plea for Liberty,’ &c. 


_ 


Con 
. ON ie wt nan rm ECONOMICS and its RELATION to FREE EXCHANGE and SOCIALISM, by HENRY 


The COMING INDUSTRIAL STRUGGLE, by ae MAITLAND. 
NATIONAL WORKSHOPS, by ST. LOK STRACHE 
STATE SOCIALISM and the COLLAPSE in AUSTRALIA, by the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. 
The INFLUENCE of STATE BORROWING on COMMERC ~ CRISES, by WYNNARD HOOPER. 
The STATE in RELATION to RAILWAYS, by W. M. ACWORTH. 
the INTER* ST of the WORKING-CLASS in ¥REE RXOHANGE, by rer MACKAY, 
The PRINCIPLE of PROGRESSION in TAXATION, by BERNARD MALLE 
The LAW of TRADE COMBINATIONS, by the Hon. ALFRED LETTELTON. 
“A very noteworthy contribution to the literature of economical controversy......Entitled to the serious attention of all 
fair-minded politicians and economists.”— Times, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


SCPRBMS oP po 





ALEEN’S SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS, 

ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG, 

ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, 

ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE, post free. 


87, West Strand, London. Discount 10 per cent. 





Aa ERODITUM, the devouring book- 
ee ) oe uy _ —_ at STICKPHAST PASTE. 
oners. and Is. rge size, ls. 3d. b: reel t, fro: 
Factory, Sugar-Loaf-court, Leadenhall-street, E.C. alias etnias 


[ux MARLBOROUGH 
PATENT ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER, 


PAPER COVERS TO FIT VOLUMES OF ANY ORDINARY 





THICKNESS. 
No. Inches. Per — No. Inches. Per doz. 

s. d. | s. d. 
17-6 by4 ee ee +» 1 O | 22—73 by 53 oe oo « 10 
18—63 by 4} 1 0| 23-8 by 53 oF 
19-7 by4h ww Sw. Swe 1 0 | 248} DY 5h a 
27h by 4g ww ws Swe (| 2583 Dy 5g mo 
21—74 by 5 1 0 26—9 by 53 ~ 38 


Specimen Box of assorted sizes, containing 12 complete Covers, 
price ls. ; or by post, ls. 3d. 


SUPPLIED BY ALL STATIONERS. 


Wholesale : 
MARLBOROUGH, GOULD & CO. 52, Old Bailey, London. 


| 2s ‘Y.@ 3 88 M A N’ 
ON THE 


SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


2, AMEN CORNER, JANUARY 25, 1894, 


firs,—I have been using a SWAN PEN for 
nearly three years, and although I have given it 
exceptionally hard work, it seems to me to write 
just as smoothly and comfortably as when I started. 
I NEVER WANT A BETTER PEN. For men who 
are constantly scribbling—as I am—the MABIE 
TODD PEN is indispensable. I simply could not 
go back to the old hard spluttering steel nib, 

F, A. ATKINS, Editor of 
The ‘YOUNG MAN’ and ‘YOUNG WOMAN.’ 





SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN is manufactured in 
three sizes, at 10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., and 25s. each. For 
a Present or Memento you could not give a more 
faithful, ready, or willing friend than a SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN. 

GOLD PENS, IRIDIUM TIPPED. 
Everlasting Wear, 

GOLD PENS, IRIDIUM TIPPED, 
From 4s, to 193, each. 
GOLD PENS, IRIDIUM TIPPED, 
Short, Long, Broad, Fine Nibs, 
GOLD PENS, IRIDIUM TIPPED, 
Made to suit your Handwriting. 


Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post free on 
application. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 93, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 
or 954, REGENT-STREET, W. 





“yy iz ors 8 0 A P 


CONTAINS 
NO ADHESIVE FATS OR 


FATTY ACIDS. 





KPPs's Cocoa, WITH BOILING MILK, 
(GRATEFUL and COMFORTING. 

PPS COCOA. gi 

BBEARFAST and SUPPER. 


EPPs’s COCOA, WITH BOILING WATER, 





INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
The best remedy for 

ACIDITY aa ‘ STOMACH, re 
HEADACH 


OUT, 
d INDIGES' 
rient for Dolloaes Constitutions, 
dren, and Infants. 


MAGNESIA, 


And Safest hm 


DINNEFORD’S 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’JS PUBLICATIONS. 





MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S NEW NOVEL. 


On April 3rd, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. ; 


m A. SK. & 


dy... Ae. 


BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD, 


Author of ‘Robert Elsmere,’ ‘The History of David Grieve,’ &c. 





NEW VOLUME OF ‘THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.’ 
Ready this day, 15s, net, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s, net, Vol. XX XVIII. (MILMAN—MORE) of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


*.* Vol. I. was published on January 1, 1885, and a further volume will be issued quarterly until the completion of the work. 
NOTE,—A Full Prospectus of ‘The Dictionary of National Biography,’ with Specimen Pages, may be had upon application. 





POPULAR NOVELS. 


Each Work Complete in One Volume, crown 8vo. 6s. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. | ByMrs.STEPHEN BATSON. 
The White Company. Dark: a Tale of the Down 


_| Country. 
+4 a EMILY LAW" py Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
Grania: the Story of an The History of or 
By STANLEY J. WEYMAN.| eee eres oe bee 


The New Rector. (Cheap | Popular Edition, crown 8vo. limp 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. 2s. and 2s. 6d.) cloth, 2s. 6d.) 





MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
UNIFORM EDITION. 
Each Volume Illustrated by a Vignette Title-Page. 10 vols, large crown vo. 68, each, 
Old Kensington. The Story of Elizabeth ; Two 
The Village on the Cliff. Hours; From an Island. 


Five Old Friends and a Young age a Mag on Oe 





Prince. : 
To Esther, and other Miss gts tin Fulham Lawn. 

Sketches. Miss Williamson’s Divaga- 
Bluebeard’s Keys, and other| _ “™ 

Stories. Mrs. Dymond. 





CHEAP POPULAR NOVELS 


FOR HOLIDAY READING. 


Handy Volumes, printed in clear, bold type, on good paper. Each Work Complete in One Volume. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MOLLY BAWN.’ 


Feap. 8vo. Pictorial Boards, 2s.; or limp red cloth, fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 


Molly Bawn. Doris. | Faith and Unfaith. 
Phyllis. Portia. Lady Branksmere. 

Mrs. Geoffrey. Beauty’s Daughters. | Loys, Lord Berresford,and 
Airy Fairy Lilian. Green Pleasure and Grey _ other Tales. 
Rossmoyne. Grief. | Undercurrents. 


BY HOLME LEE. 


Feap. 8vo. Pictorial Boards, 2s.; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
Against Wind and Tide. | Annis Warleigh’s For- | Katherine's Trial. 





Sylvan Holt’s Daughter. tunes. Mr. Wynyard’s Ward. 
Kathie Brande. Basil Godfrey's Caprice. |The Beautiful Miss Bar- 
Warp and Woof. Mande Talbot. rington. 

The Wortlebank Diary. | Country Stories. | Ben Milner’s Wooing. 


BY GEORGE GISSING. 
Feap. 8vo. Pictorial Boards, 2s. each; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
Demos: a Story of Social-| A Life’s Morning. The Nether World. 
ist Life in England. Thyrza. New Grub Street. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MEHALAH.’ 


Feap. 8vo. Pictorial Boards, 2s. each; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


Mehalah : a Story of the| John Herring: a West of ; Richard Cable, the Light- 
Salt Marshes, England Romance. | shipman, 
Court Royal. The Gaverocks. | 





BY W. E. NORRIS. 


Fcap. 8vo. Pictorial Boards, 2s. each; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
Heaps of Money. | No New Thing. ne Vidal, 
Matrimony. | Mademoiselle de Mersac. 


BY HAMILTON AIDE. 
Feap. 8vo. Pictorial Boards, 2s. each; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
In that State of Life. Penruddocke. |Mr. and Mrs. Faulcon- 
Morals and Mysteries, bridge. 








BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN’ 
Fcap. 8vo. Pictorial Boards, 2s. each; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


Romantic Tales. | Domestic Stories. 


BY THE SISTERS BRONTE. 
Fcap. 8vo. limp green cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. 


Jane Eyre. Wuthering Heights and|The Tenant of Wildfell 
Shirley. Agnes Grey. Hall. 
The Professor; and Poems. | Villette. 








*,* Also the LIBRARY EDITION, in 7 vols. crown 8vo, illustrated, 5s. each ; and the 
POCKET EDITION, with Frontispiece to each Volume, vound in half-cloth, with cut or uncut 


edges, 1s. 6d. each. 
BY MRS. GASKELL. 


Fcap. 8vo. limp green cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. 


Wives and Daughters. Cranford, and other Tales, | Lizzie Leigh, and other 

North and South. | Mary Barton, and other; Tales. 

Sylvia’s Lovers. Tales. Life of Charlotte Bronte. 
Ruth, and other Tales, 


*,* Also the POCKET EDITION, in 8 vols. small Eee. 8vo. bound in half-cloth, cut or 
— edges, 1s, 6d. per volume ; or the ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 7 vols. crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


each, 
BY LEIGH HUNT. 
Fcap. 8vo. limp green cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. 





Imagination and Fancy. | Autobiography of Leigh|A Jar of Honey from 
The Town. Illustrated, Hunt. Mount Hybla, 
Wit and Humour. Men, Women, and Books. | Table Talk. 








ALSO, UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE, 
A LARGE NUMBER OF NOVELS BY POPULAR WRITERS, 


And in crown 8vo. size, limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


Vice Versa. By ¥.Anstey.| A Fallen Idol. By F.| A Bride from the Bush. 

Jess. By H. Rider Hag-| Anstey. By E. W. Hornung. 
gard, The Giant’s Robe. By| The Talking Horse, and 

The Pariah. ByF.Anstey.| FF. Anstey. other Tales, F’, Anstey. 











*,* Messrs, SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to send, post free on application, a copy of their CATALOGUE containing a list of 
1s., 1s. 6d., 28., 2s, 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s., and 6s. Popular Novels, together with a large number of Miscellaneous Works. 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo-place, S.W. 





| 





Buiitorial Communications should be addressed to ‘The Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”—at the Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C, 
Printed by Joun C, Faancis, Atheneum Press, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C.; and Published by the said Joun C. Faancrs at Bream’s-baildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
Agents for Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh.—Saturday, March 31, 1894. 
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